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ARCHILOCHUS AND THE VICTIMS OF HIS IAMBICS. 


I 


The story of Lycambes and his daughter, or daughters, driven 
to a self-inflicted death by the verses of Archilochus—“ rien de 
plus connu, ni de plus légendaire,” in the words of M. Hauvette 
in his study of the Parian poet. But in spite of this correct 
judgment of the nature of the story he finds the origin of it, 
in accordance with a view widely held in more recent discus- 
sion,’ in a false or ambiguous interpretation of a fragment of 
the poet, which Photius cites in illustration of a gloss: xia: - 
(frg. 35). If this were interpreted literally in the common 
meaning of amdygac6a it might be rendered “ their vast inso- 
lence came to nought (evaporated) at the halter’s end.” ‘That 
in fact it was so interpreted is apparently the current belief of 
scholars, and that thus arose the fiction of the self-imposed death 
of the poet’s most famous enemies. Bergk more prudently ex- 
plained the gloss, not as the source of the invention, but as an 
effort of grammatical ingenuity to bring a text of the poet into 
harmony with it.2 The theory of origin in a false interpreta- 


1 See esp. Piccolomini in Hermes 18 (1883) p. 264. Crusius, in P-W, 
s. v. Archilochus. 

?Griech. Lit. II, p. 184. Bergk did not recognize apparently, what 
Piccolomini pointed out, that xiyavres might have been explained quite 
correctly by dwayéduevor. Indeed there is no reason to suspect that 
the gloss aimed at anything else than to show that -he literal meaning 
of ki~ayres, ‘bending low,’ carried a metaphorica] meaning explained 
by drayfduevo: in the meaning of ‘ suffering torment (lit. suffocating), 
‘ pilloried.’ 

I would go a step further than Piccolomini and point out that the 
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tion could obviously rest only on the assumption of late emerg- 
ence; for there is little abstract probability that a story which 
had attained such legendary currency should have been spun out 
of a grammatical comment at a late date. To suggest what I 
think will be recognized as the true origin of the story or legend 
is the purpose of the present paper, which will also show reason 
for believing in its early rise. 

It is true that Aelian, in the classical passage for the bio- 
graphy of Archilochus (drawn from Critias, writing as early as 
the end of the fifth century), makes no mention of it, and it is 
generally stated—though incorrectly—that Horace is our first 
witness to it. His verses designate the noose for Neobule, but 
suggest nothing more than abuse for Lycambes: 


Nec socerum quaerit quem versibus oblinat atris, 
nec sponsae laqueum famoso carmine nectit. 


Porphyrio however on this passage includes both father and 
daughter in the same fate; Ovid’s line in [bis 54 suggests in 
conventional language the death of Lycambes with bloodshed ; * 
Dioscorides causes the “ daughters of Lycambes” to speak from 
their tomb; Gaetulicus introduces the father mourning for his 
“thrre daughters ”; and the variations on the theme might be 
multiplied. ‘They are however obviously unimportant, except 
as they show the wide currency of the story and the assumption 
of universal acquaintance with it on the part of readers—“ rien 
de plus connu.” Clearly it bears the mark of popular legend— 
popular, not learned, not derived from the grammatical inter- 


word xig¢wy (pillory) was used by Archilochus in the sense of a worth- 
less person (like the Shakespearian ‘shrewd unhappy gallows’) cited 
by Schol. ad Arist. Plut. 476, dvri kaxds kai This comment 
gains interest from the gloss of Hesychius cuvdyxnv 
(a choking constriction) «Kadovo.w. The presence of xi¢wyv in Archilo- 
chus thus lends plausibility to the meaning of xi~avres, as interpreted 
by the gloss, in the sense of “ pilloried in a choking position.” It is, 
not impossible therefore that xiyavres in the frg. of Archilochus con- 
veyed the meaning of “ pilloried, or choked, [by my verses] their vast 
insolence came to nought.” 

* Tincta Lycambeo sanguine tela; but this probably is merely to char- 
acterize the muse of Archilochus as murderous, bloody; it is scarcely 
a variant on the manner of Lycambes’ death. Cf. the epitaph on the 
poet in A. P. 7, 71 mpawros . . . aiudéas “EXtxava roy 
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pretation of a text, but the stereotyping into a rhetorical com- 
monplace of an older and less precise tradition. 

In the same spirit of legendary invention both Hipponax and 
Simonides (of Amorgos) were supplied with victims; Hipponax 
with the sculptor Bupalus, and Simonides with a certain Oro- 
doecides. Pliny (36, 12) reports the story of Bupalus and his 
brother Athenis driven to hanging by the harshness of the poet’s 
attacks, and refutes it by evidence of their subsequent work. 
He recognizes it as a popular, anonymous invention, occasioned 
by the vehemence of the iambist’s abuse: Hipponax indignatus 
destrinxit amaritudinem carminum in tantum ut credatur ali- 
quis (= ab aliquibus) ad laqueum eos compulisse. The passage 
is valuable as containing a discerning recognition of the source 
of the invention, which would apply almost equally well to the 
story of Lycambes. 

But it is not enough to say merely that these stories are the 
crystallization of popular belief in the invective power of the 
iambists: we have need of something more to explain the source 
of such fictions and their inevitableness. This something, to 
put it briefly and in anticipation of the illustration which fol- 
lows, is the wide-spread popular belief in the destructive, super- 
natural power of words of ill-omened invective or imprecation, 
uttered by one who believes himself wronged. The iambics of 
Archilochus and Hipponax fall in fact into practically the same 
category as the curses of tragic mythology, the curses of private 
hatred preserved in the defixiones, or the imprecatory threats 
attached to laws, or pronounced in public assemblies. Just as 
these were believed to—and in fable do—bring destruction upon 
the guilty against whom they were uttered, so the popular fancy 
demanded and assumed, as a matter of course, destruction for 
the objects of the imprecations of the more famous iambists. 
That their ill-omened vows and invectives should be effective 
was a part of their preeminence, and that their victims should 
escape with less than death would have been a derogation of 
their fame. Therefore their renown was completed with the 
necessary complement, and no one felt it necessary to inquire 
whether in fact Lycambes and his daughters survived, or was 
concerned that Bupalus went on to a more illustrious career in 
the islands of the Aegean. 
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II 


To most readers of classical literature the imprecations of 
tragedy are the most familiar examples of the curse, and I 
imagine that for the most part they seem merely a piece of 
conventional supernatural machinery for tragic effect. Cicero 
in the Tusculans (3, 26) makes sport of the bombastic horror 
of the curse of Thyestes in Ennius, and the rhetoric of Seneca 
finds in such passages a congenial field. But in real life the 
curse was still a thing to be dreaded, even in Seneca’s day,* and 
there can be no doubt that Aeschylus and Sophocles evoked a 
more intense tragic horror by such utterances from the general 
belief of their time in the destructive efficacy of a curse. 

The conventional characteristic of the curse in literature, de- 
rived in turn from vital popular belief, is that it shall have its 
inevitable effect and be fulfilled. So in the Iliad (9, 454) 
Phoenix tells of the curse pronounced upon him by his father: 
TOAAG KaTnpato . . . érédevov éwapas. The curses of tragedy 
are many: of Oedipus upon his sons, of Oenomaus upon Myr- 
tilus, of Myrtilus upon Pelops, of Thyestes upon Atreus, all of 
which have their fulfillment. Perhaps the most vivid example 
of all is the tremendous outburst of the chorus in the Electra 
(1419) hearing the death cries of Clytemnestra from within: 
TeXovo” dpai of yas trai “ the curses are fulfilled; 
the buried live,” etc.® 

It was this belief in the efficacy of a curse which caused law- 


‘Pliny 28, 19: defigi diris precationibus nemo non metuit. Tacitus 
(Ann. 2, 69) mentions the carmina et devotiones which were associated 
with the death of Germanicus, and the curses of Drusus (6, 23) which 
evoked the horror of the senate. 

5 Aeschylus, because of his subjects, is peculiarly rich in illustrations 
of the inevitable fulfilment of curses: Prom. 910 marpés 8 dpa... 
kpavOncerat. Sept. 656 marpds dpai redeopdpor. 766 
... karaddAayal. 953 redevtaiae 5’ dpal rov dtiv 
(‘their work accomplished, the curses raised their song of triumph’). 
Choeph. 692 dvomddatore dpd (‘hard to escape’). 406 
dpal. Agam. 1616 (the threatened stoning of Aegisthus by the people) 
Snuoppipeis . . . Aevolwous dpds. Of the power of the parental curse, 
Sept. 70 ’Apa 7’ ’Epivis weyaoberns. On the nature of the ’Epiwws 
and its relation to the dpd see esp. Rohde in Rh. Mus. (Paralipomena 
to his Psyche) 50 (1895) p. 6. 
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givers and moralists to invoke an imprecation upon the one who 
should violate their injunctions. It may be looked upon as a 
survival from a primitive time when conscience could be re- 
inforced by the dread of punishment from a supernatural source. 
Among the most ancient minatory imprecations of this sort were 
the “curses of Buzyges ”—fovvyior dpai. Our more precise in- 
formation concerning them is of late origin, and obviously ae- 
tiological in character. Buzyges was the postulated source of 
the Athenian priestly family of the Bovfvya, the inventor of the 
plow and of agriculture. To him were attributed a series of 
imprecations which continued to be publicly repeated by the 
priests of Zeus, chosen from the Povgfdya, upon the festival com- 
memorative of the origin of the plough. These pronounced a 
curse upon the one who should not share the necessities of life, 
fire and water, who failed to direct truly the wanderer on his 
path, who failed to give ceremonial burial to the dead. The 
inscription of one such priest is still preserved on a seat of the 
theater (CIA 3, 294) iepéws Aids vedreiov Bovfiyou—where it is 
significant that he is designated as a priest of Avs redetov, Zeus 
who accomplishes or fulfills. But, though perhaps not primi- 
tively, yet in more developed Greek moral feeling, a curse is 
valid only against one who has inflicted wrong, and thus is to 
be explained the proverbial reference to the curses of Buzyges 
in a fragmentary line of Eupolis (97): ti xéxpayas, dorep Bovliyns 
édixovpevos, and in this sense the name Buzyges came to stand for 
any habitual curser. From pious imprecation upon the enemies 
of human fellowship Buzyges in this passage has sunk to a 
common bawler of abuse—ri xéxpayas, so close is the curse to 
billingsgate. 

The curse as an invocation of divine wrath upon violators of 
the laws of common morality or the laws of the state is the same 
in nature as the curse pronounced by the herald at the opening 
of the public assembly at Athens upon traitors and enemies of 
the state. In private life imprecations of a similar sort were 
set upon tomb stones and boundary marks, and in a multitude 
of other ways were attached to prohibitions and warnings.’ 


* Paroemiog. Gr. I p. 388 (61) Bovgiyns . wodda dpwyuévwr. Cf. 
esp. Bernays, Gesam. Abh. I, p. 277. 
7™On the curse in general see E. von Lasaulx, Der Fluch bei Griechen 
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That which records and epigraphical monuments reveal so 
abundantly is of course only a more public and recorded mani- 
festation of a wide-spread habit of private imprecation, which 
ranged from the mere abusive use of curses in daily life (of 
which comedy, Aristophanic or Plautine, preserves a faithful 
picture) to more solemn and formal imprecations by which one 
sought really to harm or incapacitate an enemy. ‘To the latter 
class belong the curses, commonly designated by the Latin name 
as defixiones, written upon sheets of metal, which have survived 
in considerable number.$ To how early a time such monuments 
go back it is difficult to say, but it does not yet appear that they 
antedate the fourth century B. C. But however that may be, 
it is certain that they merely carry on in written form (perhaps 
under oriental influence) the same habit of oral imprecation 
which is implied in the multitudinous curses of early mythology. 
As the old oral curse had worn thin with too easy and popular 
use, the written form came as a reinforcement of efficacy, and the 
mysterious power attributed to the solemnly spoken word was 
transferred with a new potency to the written character. But 
the essence of the thing was in no wise changed. The later 
metallic defixiones carried no more magical power than the 
earlier spoken imprecations, except as novelty and elaboration 
at the hands of professional composers served to give them more 
terrible threats, and seemed to lend them a more mysterious 
power. 

The idea of the magical potency of a curse is one of the oldest 
possessions of the human race, and it is manifested among nearly 
all peoples and at all times.® It is overcome in the more clari- 


und Rémern, in Studien des class. Alterthums, Regensburg, 1854. 
Schémann-Lipsius Gr. Alt. II pp. 270 ff. Ziebarth, Der Fluch im griech. 
Recht, Hermes 30 (1895) p. 57. C. F. Hermann, De terminis eorumque 
religione apud Graecos, Géttingen 1846. Merkel, Uber die sogen. Sepul- 
cralmulten, Leipzig, 1892. 

* The literature of the defixiones is large and constantly added to by 
new finds. The field as a whole is surveyed by Audollent, Defixionum 
Tabellae, Paris 1904. The investigations and collections of the late Rich- 
ard Wiinsch are the most important in this field, but attention should 
be called to the brief but instructive general account by R. Miinsterberg, 
in Jahreshefte d. dst. arch. Inst. 7 (1904) p. 141. 

°See the excellent article “Curses and Blessings” by Crawley, in 
Hastings’ Encycl. 
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fied intelligence of higher strata of society, but it persists today, 
rot only among primitive races, but among the peasantry of all 
countries, and one can find in the writings of contemporary 
“ occultists” most extraordinary avowals of faith in the potency 
of such spells.t° If we seek to discern the underlying element of 
truth or efficacy—for there is some—beneath the hocus-pocus 
of words, rites and mechanism, we must attribute whatever power 
they seem to possess to the exercise of one will upon the will or 
emotion of another. Suggestion and suggestibility, active and 
passive, this is the residuum of mystery, and it need not be de- 
nied that this residuum is large enough and mysterious enougn 
to embrace phenomena baffling to the untrained and inexpe- 
rienced mind, and therefore apparently supernatural.”* 

That a curse pronounced by a great and commanding per- 
sonality, by an Oedipus,’* for example, upon his sons, should 
weaken morale and wither the will to independent action is in 
no wise incredible. But essentially its power lies not in the will 


10See for example “The Life of Paracelsus,” by Franz Hartmann, 
M. D., London, 1887. The most curious and incredible matter will be 
found in the notes on the ch. “ Magic and Sorcery,” where e. g. on p. 
117 we are told that a curse “if not of sufficient strength to penetrate 
the soul-sphere of his object .. . rebounds with destructive effect to 
the source from whence it was projected.” 

11 A curious and interesting body of material is collected and dis- 
cussed by Schopenhauer “ Uber den Willen in der Natur,” in the ch. 
on Animal Magnetism and Magic. Thus on p. 118 (Vol. IV ed. Frauen- 
stadt) he quotes from Paracelsus: “ Ein gemeiner Fluch wird gemeinig- 
lich wahr: warum? er gehet von Herzen: und in dem Von-Herzen- 
gehen liegt und gebiert sich der Saame,” etc. See also the other curious 
excerpts from medical and magical books of the same. period. Cf. Gil- 
bert Murray, in Anthropology and the Classics, Oxford 1908, p. 90: 
“One of the ways in which a Papuan chief causes death . . . is to send 
to a man a present of a smooth stone. The man recognizes the meaning 
of the stone and wastes away.” See below, p. 117, n. 26. 

22 Plato, Laws 931 b: “ Oedipus as tradition says, when dishonored by 
his sons, invoked on them the fulfilment of those curses from the god 
which every one declares to have been heard and ratified by the gods, 
and Amyntor in his wrath invoked curses on his son Phoenix, and 
Theseus upon Hippolytus, and innumerable others have also called down 
wrath upon their children, which is a plain proof that the gods listen 
to the imprecations of parents; for the curses of a parent are, as they 
ought to be, mighty against his children as no others are” (Jowett). 
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which projects it, but in the will of the recipient, which it ter- 
rorizes and palsies. If the latter be stout enough to resist, or 
abandoned enough to ignore, the curse will be of no effect. That 
which undermines the resistence of the recipient, and so yields 
effective lodgment for the curse, is either the natural inferiority 
of one will to another, or the inferiority which a sense of guilt, 
or superstitious terror, may inspire. In primitive as well as 
in more developed magic a curse could bind or harm an enemy 
regardless of right or wrong, merely by the power of the sol- 
emnly uttered word. In the majority of the defixiones the ques- 
tion of justice or injustice does not enter. Isaac could not 
withdraw his blessing and bestow it where he wished and in- 
tended, and Phoenix (like Hippolytus) though innocent suf- 
fered the fulfilment of his father’s curse. But in general the 
Greek moral idea prevailed over pure superstition and demanded 
that the one uttering the curse shall have right on his side— 
worep Bovliyns 

This exercise of the superior will upon the inferior is ex- 
pressed almost explicitly in a passage of the Laws, which reveals 
that even Plato was not wholly free from the superstitious belief 
of his time in the efficacy of magical imprecation. After speak- 
ing of physical poisons he continues (933 a): “ But there is 
another kind which injures by sorceries, and incantations, and 
magic bonds (xaradécas) as they are termed, and induces one 
class of men to injure others as far as they can, and persuades 
others that they above all persons are liable to be injured.” The 
power which the superior will was able to wield was not how- 
ever often recognized as an emanation of will, but was assigned 
rather to an avenging god whom the curse invoked, to Zeus 
réAaos, to Apollo the destroyer, to Hephaestus, to Hermes as a 
chthonic god, and to the deities of the underworld generally. 
’Apa itself is personified as an avenging deity, and as has often 
been pointed out the *Epwies are curses personified, executing 
and fulfilling the maledictions pronounced. 

That a just curse was effective, was destined to be fulfilled— 
reXeiobar—was the universal belief of an early time, and upon 
this belief is based much of the idea of tragic retribution which 


13 The Hebrews passed through a similar development of the curse 
from a mechanical to a moral potency. 
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underlies so many plots of the dramatists. It must be assumed 
too that belief in the efficacy of a curse still possessed vitality 
when legislation, oaths, and public business generally terminated 
in an imprecation upon disobedience. As a matter of historical 
record I shall note later one or two examples where disaster 
was attributed to divine vengeance invoked by a curse. 

Just as the curse of early mythology was always effective, so 
likewise the curse as a literary motif demanded its fulfilment as 
an artistic necessity. It is not easy to say just when such litera- 
ture began to be produced, but the *Apai of the poetess Moiro 
(or Myro) seem to be the earliest recorded example.** As the 
incidental stories of transformations, which permeated the early 
mythology, gave rise to the special literature of metamorphoses, 
so In similar manner the incidental imprecations of tragedy 
and mythology afforded the starting point for a sequence of 
stories having the destructive power of the curse for common 
motif. In the series of “love tragedies” (é€pwrixa mabnpata) 
which Parthenius dedicated to Cornelius Gallus, is contained 
(No. 28) a brief narrative derived, as the caption indicates, from 
Mowe év tais *Apais. It sets forth how one Alcinoe, on dis- 
missing her maid servant *** Nicandra unjustly and without full 
payment for her labors, was cursed by the servant, who invoked 
the vengeance of Athene; how Athene inspired the mistress with 
a passion for a Samian guest Xanthus, which lead her to aban- 
don her husband and children, and sailing away with her lover 
was overtaken with remorse, and finally threw herself into the 
sea. For us the remorse might seem a sufficient motive, but the 
story represents the catastrophe as a visitation of Athene, effect- 
ing the curse of the servant. It is a reasonable inference from 
the title that this narrative is only one of a series of tragic 
calamities, in which the just curse is shown to have been fulfilled. 

Since a curse was an invocation of harm or disaster to come, 
it was in its nature not unrelated to an oracle of ill-omen, and 
the same verb yxpjo8a. may be used for the utterance of both. 


%* Christ, Vol. II, p. 110. 
48 Cf. Apost. Constitut. VII 3 ov« érirdtes cov madloxn. . 
év mixpla uh wore cor, Kal cor dpyh Geov. Deut. 
24,14 otk wévntros . . . Ste wévns éoriv év air@ exer rhv 
é\rlda, kal xaraBohoerar kara cod mpds Kipiov, év col dpuapria, 
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In the XwuWdes of Euphorion these two motives seem to have 
been combined. Of this work Suidas says: “its argument is 
directed against certain ones who had deprived him unjustly 
of money (or property) entrusted to them, praying that they 
might pay the penalty, if only in far distant time. He then 
collects a series of oracles (xpyopoit, which may also be curses) 
fulfilled after a thousand years.” The work would seem to have 
been a collection of imprecations against personal enemies, with 
mythological illustrations, in a manner which the Ovidian Ibis 
may help us to visualize. Whether separate from this or a part 
of the same work, there is cited also one entitled dpai ) zornpw- 
kAértyns. From the analogy of some poems of Catullus one 
might be tempted to think that these were half humorous im- 
precations upon some petty social thievery of the table or the 
bath.2> In such use of the imprecation one may see its ancient 
solemnity fading away into frivolous raillery, in search of a 
literary form, as in Catullus. However, that the imprecations 
and oracles of Euphorion contained learned and little-known 
accounts of fulfilments is implied in the superscription to the 
epitaph which Theoridas gives in A. P. 7, 406 «is tov Eigopiwvos 
Tapov, Tov Tov ‘EAAnviav 7 


—‘ Kuphorion, deeply versed in the mythology of fulfillments,” 
as I should venture to render it.*® 

To the same category of Alexandrine dpai belonged the Jbis 
of Callimachus, which through the adaptation of Ovid and its 
preservation has given an immortality and significance to the 
composition of Callimachus which the author perhaps scarcely 
contemplated. The tradition concerning the identity of Ibis 


15 A frg. is cited in Theocr. schol. 2, 2 Saris KedéBnv ’AduBnida 
povvos amrnipa. Cf. Catullus 12, the familiar epigram on the thefts of 
Asinius Marrucinus, whch is not however imprecatory, and 33, o fur 
optime balneariorum (fadavoxdérrns), which in v. 5 puts in interroga- 
tory form a familiar imprecation: cur non exsilium malasque in 
oras | itis, etc. 

1¢In Heft. 5, 1 p. 58 of Berliner Klassikertexte (1907) is published 
a new frg. of a poetical imprecation by Euphorion. The edd. do not 
believe that it belongs to the XcA:ddes. It presents a series of impreca- 
tions of harm or destruction analogous to mythological precedents (4 
docov . . . H kai, etc). The value of the find is slight, but it serves to 
show the currency of this literary type, and suggests additional sources 
for the enormous expansion of the Ibis of Ovid. 
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with Apollonius of Rhodes cannot be shown to be earlier than 
Suidas, and the Italian scholar Rostagni,’” in a recent study, 
has advanced reason for calling this tradition into question. If 
his argument is sound, a plausible explanation for the growth 
of the tradition could be found in the biographical story of 
Apollonius’ leaving Alexandria in shame and chagrin at the 
abuse heaped upon him by his Alexandrine colleagues,** of which 
the [bis was interpreted as the most conspicuous record.*® The 
flight of Apollonius would be an accomplishment or “ fulfil- 
ment” of the maledictions of Callimachus such as popular feel- 
ing craved. 

How naturally the ancient mind worked toward discovering 
the effect of an imprecation in some harm to its object may be 
seen very nicely from the introductory scholium on the Ibis of 
Ovid, contained in Ellis’ MS. P (p. 43): Intentio Ovidii est 
im hoc opere imitari Callimachum, quia sicut Callimachus fecit 
invectivam contra inimicum suum et ipsum duzit ad mortem, 
ita iste, etc. It is the same habit of thought which gave rise 
to the story of the suicide of Bupalus, which Pliny had no diffi- 
culty in refuting. It is not necessary to think that such literary 
apai as those of Euphorion and Callimachus were delivered with 


any conviction of the magical power of the curse to effect harm. 
They were merely forms of invective susceptible of literary and 
mythological dress. This is recognized in v. 8 of the biographi- 
cal epigram which Wilamowitz prefaces to his edition of the 
hymns and epigrams: érapais iBw 

In Latin literature the curse appears in the Dirae which have 


17Tbis, Firenze 1920 (in Contributi alla Scienza dell’ Antichita, Vol. 
IIT). 

18 Westermann, Biographi, pp. 50a and 51b. 

2° The elements of the tradition may have been somewhat as follows: 
That Callimachus, the notorious opponent of Apollonius, had written an 
imprecatory poem upon some enemy; that Apollonius had left Alexan- 
dria where his literary career had begun. Upon this basis then was 
constructed both the story of Apollonius abandoning his home in shame 
and disgrace under the attacks of his fellow poets, and the identifica- 
tion of him with the pseudonymous Ibis of Callimachus, 

?°On the source and character of this epigram, which with familiar 
fiction causes the MS to speak in the person of the poet and so to 
indicate its contents, see Reitzenstein in Hermes 26 (1891) p. 308. 
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come down in the Virgilian corpus, and most completely and 
fully in the Ibis of Ovid. The latter work is particularly in- 
structive as revealing the curse merely as an outlet for personal 
spleen, sheltering itself behind a literary model and anonymity. 
It assumes, however, the full ancient tradition of the destructive 
efficacy of an imprecation, whether derived from its primitive 
magical character or from its power as just retribution for 
wrong inflicted.”+ 

Of the historical fulfilment of imprecations one of the most 
famous examples is the destruction of Crassus and his forces at 
Carrhae, after leaving Rome amidst the curses of the popular 
will, voiced by the tribune Ateius. The curses of Ateius were 
very famous and are often referred to in subsequent literature, 
doubtless because of their apparent, or rather manifest, fulfil- 
ment. Perhaps the most circumstantial and vivid account is 
Plutarch’s in his life of Crassus. He describes (ch. 16) how 
the tribune, after other futile attempts to thwart Crassus’ de- 
parture, ran to the city gate, and placing there a brazier, upon 
which he cast incense, dpas érnparo Sewas cai ppixwdas, invoking 
and naming strange and horrible divinities. The Romans, he 
continues, say that these mysterious and ancient curses have 
such power that no one involved in them ever escapes, and that 
even the one who utters (rdv xpyoduevov) them fares ill, ete. 
After the defeat of the expedition Plutarch does not return to 
the imprecations which attended its departure, but in the con- 
cluding syncrisis with Nicias he characterizes the lawlessness 
and obstinacy of Crassus in the matter of divination (with ob- 
vious reference to the ill-omens at his departure) as less rea- 
sonable than the superstitious caution of Nicias before Syracuse. 
The episode is narrated more simply by Dio (39, 39), and by 
Appian (2, 18), both of whom make much of the curses which 
attended Crassus’ departure. Appian says briefly, “as he would 
not obey, they invoked public imprecations (dpas érypovro) on 
him, which Crassus did not heed, and therefore perished in Par- 
thia,” etc. Dio offers a loop-hole for scepticism with the con- 
cluding remark: “but he, whether by chance or as a result of 


21 From this point of view it has been excellently illustrated by C. 
Zipfel in his dissertation, Quatenus Ovidius in Ibide Callimachum 
aliosque fontes, imprimis defixiones, secutus sit (Leipz., 1910). 
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these very curses, not long afterward met with defeat.” 2 Other 
examples could be cited, but this may suffice to show the general 
belief that a just curse is sure of fulfilment, that the one who 
speaks it finds the support of avenging gods who will not suffer 


it to be of no avail. 
III 


We now turn to the application of such considerations to 
Archilochus. Whatever may have been the justice?* of the 
poet’s invectives against Lycambes and his daughters, yet the 
fragments show clearly that his attacks were based upon a con- 
viction of perfidy: dpxov 8 évoodicbns ueyav | ddas te Kal tpdmeLav. 
“The great oath pledged by the sharing of salt and the common 
table you have turned your back upon” (frg. 96), and this oath 
was the pledge of his daughter to the poet in marriage. Its 
violation is certain, but the circumstances of the whole affair 
are unknown, and it is a futile philology to spin possible theories 
out of the meagre fragments. Suffice it to say that hope and 
love were turned to disappointment and hate, which took bitter 
reprisal. How readily disputes about broken betrothals might 


22 The disastrous effect of the tribunes’ curses upon Crassus became 
a commonplace of &Spis in subsequent literature. Cic. de div. 1, 29 
quid M. Crasso acciderit videmus dirarum obnuntiatione neglecta. Me- 
tellus defending the treasury against Caesar (Lucan. 3, 125) appeals 
to them; Sen. N. Q, 5, 18, 10 sic Parthis avaritia Crassum dabit: non 
horrebit diras revocantis tribuni; Minuc. Fel. 7, 4 dirarum imprecatio- 
nes Crassus et meruit et irrisit. 

*8The wrong which Archilochus sought to avenge was inflicted by 
Lycambes, the father; the poet’s vengeance however, while it touched 
the father, seems to have been directed more grossly and cruelly against 
the daughters—not only against Neobule, the betrothed. This to us 
seems manifestly unjust, just as it shocked the chivalric sense of the 
Alexandrines. Historically however it is quite explicable, or indeed 
rather what might be expected. As I say in the text, the time and 
environment are to be thought of in respect to civilization of manners 
and law as essentially medieval, individualistic. The poet’s vengeance 
partakes of the nature of the blood-feud; it is in a sense “ undirected ” 
revenge, which, as in the blood-feud, accounts the punishment of any 
member of the offending house as satisfaction for the wrong inflicted. 
It is perhaps noteworthy that Valerius Maximus, in referring to the 
ban upon the poems of Archilochus in Sparta, says: itaque maximum 
poetam, quia domum sibi invisam obscenis maledictis laceraverat, car- 
minum exilio multarunt (6, 3, 12 extr.). 
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lead to the most violent crimes and to political upheavals, is 
the subject of a very interesting chapter in Aristotle’s Politics 
(5, 3, 3), and the late middle ages or the early renaissance 
could furnish us with abundant parallels of noble gentlemen 
whom disappointment and frustration of hope turned from chiv- 
alry to hate, and to the unworthy imputation of vileness touching 
the whole faithless family. The fact that Archilochus writes with 
such clarity and so sure a mastery of an idiom which was still in 
the making has tended to judge his character and ethical stan- 
dards by the criteria of a more developed age. But apart from 
his artistic endowment, which was far in advance of his time, 
he has not yet emerged from the crude passions of a social and 
political middle age, an age of cruelty, hatred, and self-help 
in lieu of law. Though hatred may have had in him its counter- 
part in equally intense love, yet that which survived preemi- 
nently in the judgment of posterity was the unparalleled in- 
tensity of his hatred and its expression—fapvAdyas mau- 
vopevov, “battening upon hatreds uttered with bitterness of 
words ” (Pindar, Pyth. 2,55). Anger maketh a dull man witty, 
Bacon says, and Archilochus was not dull. One might apply to 
him what Browning puts into the mouth of Paracelsus: 


If that be our true object which evokes 
Our powers in fullest strength, be sure ’tis hate.** 


But for all his passion and cruelty Archilochus claims the gods 
on his side, and invokes the avenging justice of Zeus upon in- 
solence (frg. 88). His consciousness of wrong done him is as 
vivid as his anger is hot: éuev § éxeivos od xatarpotéerar (frg. 92), 
“he shall not escape for this despite done to me.” And it was 
not only Lycambes and his daughters who were the objects of 
his bitter words, but others too, and especially those who had 
once been his friends. 

Friendship in more primitive times is a more passionate thing 
than we are wont to think of it, and its reversal through neglect 
or infidelity flames out more easily into passionate hate. It is 
to illustrate this proposition that Aristotle in the Politics (7, 
7) cites a fragment in which, as he says, Archilochus, complain- 


On the inspiration of hate, some interesting observations and ex- 
amples in Welcker, KI. Schriften, Vol. I, pp. 75 f. 
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ing of his friends, communes with his own soul—od yap 8) rapa 
gidwv amrdyxea, “ for of a truth thou are put to the rack by thine 
own friends” (frg. 67). Critias too, in the famous biographi- 
cal passage which Aelian cites, reports that the poet assailed 
(xaxas €Aeye) friends as well as enemies. The most complete 
and perfect illustration of this is afforded by the Strassburg 
fragment, which Reitzenstein published in 1899.7° It is an 
imprecation upon an enemy—once a friend—setting forth appar- 
ently upon a journey by sea. It prays that shipwreck may 
overtake him, that “tossed by the waves and naked the savage 
Thracians may receive him with their kindly hospitality; and 
there may he have his fill of suffering and eat the bread of 
slavery. Shivering with cold, covered with filth washed up by 
the sea, with chattering teeth like a dog, may he lie helplessly 
on his face at the edge of the strand amidst the breakers—this 
’tis my wish to see him suffer, who has trodden his oaths under 
foot, him who was once my friend.” This is without doubt the 
most complete specimen of an Archilochian curse that has come 
down to us, not only in the detailed portrayal of disaster which 
it invokes, but also in the simple but powerful expression of will, 
with its justification in violated right—rair’ av | os 
AGE ed’ Spxios EB | 7d mplv Eraipos éov. The original 
editor called attention to the adaptation of this imprecation, 
which Horace presents in the tenth Epode (mala soluta navis 
exit alite). But while this poem may furnish some hints for 
the missing opening of Archilochus, yet on the whole it con- 
trasts unfavorably with the simple intensity of feeling in the 
prototype. It is not my aim to put together all the traces of 
similar imprecations in the fragments, but a few of the more 
obvious examples will serve to show how ready the poet was 
with the imprecatory form. 

In the defiziones and in later imprecations generally it is the 
infernal or chthonic deities who are especially invoked to inflict 
harm. But in Archilochus it is rather the great gods in their 
attributes as avenging or destroying agents. The Zeus addressed 
in frg. 88 is not defined, but his concern for dBpis te wai Sixn, 
among the beasts of the forest as well as men, reveals him as 


*° Sitzungsberichte d. Berl. Akad. 1899, p. 857. Cf. also Leo, De 
Horatio et Archilocho, Gétt. Programm, 1900. 
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a judge and avenger, Zeds dpxios. Another significant fragment 
contains a prayer to Apollo—dvaé *AzoAXov, kai od pév aitious 
onpawe Kat odeas GAAV’ Gorep GAAVets—to put his mark upon the 
guilty and destroy them: that is, the shafts of the god will 
reveal to men the guilt which the poet already knows, and will 
bring death in their train. One might guess from the context 
in which Macrobius cites the lines that it was an imprecation 
in time of plague to strike his enemies with disease. But invo- 
cation of a god is not necessary. As in the Strassburg papyrus 
a wish is sufficient, so in frg. 61 a hope: €Amopar 
avtav Seipios xaravavei | débs This fragment is set in 
clearer light by the imitation of Lycophron in the imprecatory 
prophecy of Cassandra upon Ajax (396): “his cold corpse cast 
up by the sea on the shingle, like the carcase of a dolphin, the 
rays of Sirius shall consume.” 

Like Apollo, Hephaestus is invoked in frg. 75, and with a 
prayer similar in form to the prayer to Apollo: xvi? dvag 
"Hoare xai pou ovppaxos youvovpevy | yevod, xapilev oidzep 
xapifeax. At the favor which is prayed for we can only guess, 
but it lies nearest at hand to think of fire as a means of de- 
stroying his enemies, their homes and their lands. On the poet 
as a tribal bard contributing his imprecations to the warfare of 
his people something will be said below. Suggestions of the 
poet’s intensity of resentment and of his readiness with im- 
precation are manifest everywhere, even in the slighter frag- 
ments: “as a man thirsts to drink, so I long to come to battle 
with you” (frg. 68); “so may retribution seize upon you” 
(frg. 110). 

Given then such passionate hatred, aimed at the avenging and 
undoing of an enemy, whether expressed as desire, hope or sim- 
ple will, or again with a wit and ridicule which our fragments 
scarcely still reveal, and we have the quality which gave to the 
imprecations and invectives of Archilochus their assumed de- 
structive efficacy while he lived, and their posthumous celebrity. 
It need not be thought that the only harmful form of the curse 
was the quasi-liturgical invocation of a god to carry the harmful 
wish into effect. The whole history of imprecation, not only 
in Greek and Latin, but also in Old Irish and Arabic literature, 
shows how it degenerates from a solemn act of will to mere 
abuse and the utterance of personal spleen, and even in this 
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form is not without disastrous effect. Occentare, which was 
in origin apparently an incantation, came to be interpreted by 
convicium facere, and the laws against libel and personal insult 
have their roots in prohibition of harmful magic of words. 
Words of insult and imprecation are constantly associated, and 
pass back and forth into each other. Sxortw § émapais we have 
already read in the epigram descriptive of the Ibis of Calli- 
machus, and they tell the whole story. “There is a natural 
confusion of thought between words which sting, and make the 
person against whom they are directed contemptible, and those 
which possess a more mysterious power to damage” (Margo- 
liouth on the Poetics of Aristotle, ch. 4). 

That the maledictions of the poet brought disaster to those 
against whom they were directed is assumed to be a fiction, 
whether of popular or learned fancy, and doubtless there is in 
it an element mainly legendary. But even here there is room 
for reservation of judgment. At all events, to one surveying 
the analogues—themselves mainly legendary to be sure—from 
antiquity and from other times and peoples, it will not be hard 
to believe that genuine instances of self-destruction or unex- 
plained death, arising from shame and superstitious terror, did 
occur. As for our particular example, it at least does not lie 
outside the sphere of psychological probability.2° More than 
that we cannot say. 


2° It would not be difficult certainly to find well attested instances of 
death attributed to magic or witchcraft, or arising from superstitious 
fear of them. Frazer, in the Golden Bough (part II* pp. 134f.), cites 
several well authenticated examples of death ensuing upon violation of 
taboo (“the victims die under it as if their strength ran out as 
water”). I scarcely doubt that similar deaths, arising from super- 
stitious belief in the efficacy of the curse, have been observed and re- 
corded. I am not however able to cite any such reports of travellers 
or anthropologists, though assurances of the confident belief of many 
peoples in its destructive power are common enough. Reports and 
traditions of death ensuing from this cause are of course multitudinous, 
in Arabic and Hindoo literature, in Old Irish and Germanic tradition, 
in ecclesiastical records of the effect of anathemas and excommunica- 
tions. Of the latter kind are a whole series of ‘ excommunications ’ 
recorded by Etienne de Bourbon, Dominican of the 13th century, (in 
Anecdotes Historiques etc., Paris, 1877)—curious and naive, for know- 
ledge of which, as well as for other indications of material, I am in- 
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The character of the harm wrought by a curse or malediction 
was conceived of primitively as direct—a physical emanation, 
the word itself, which carried the force of a deadly weapon. But 
just as the Greeks had for the most part rationalized, or ‘ moral- 
ized,’ the curse into a means of redressing outraged right, so 
also in some degree they qualified its direct efficacy. They 
thought of it as working rather on the mind, disturbing its 
balance, and so producing a defect of reason, a madness, in 
which the victim becomes the agent of his own destruction. 
Such are the examples in tragic mythology, such the case of 
Alcinoe in the story of Moiro (above), and thus Adrianus (in 
A. P. 7%, 674) calls the iambics of Archilochus Avoodévres—mad- 
dening. An historical example is afforded by the narratives of 
Livy and Polybius concerning Philippus (father of Perseus), 
whose reason was so affected by the curses of an outraged people 
ut saeviret ipse in suum sanguinem (i. e., the murder of his own 
son Demetrius 

My argument has thus far been directed toward showing that 
it was universal popular belief that a just curse carried a power 
beyond that of the one who uttered it to effect its end, that 
is, something supernatural or divine—@eoi 8 éréAcov érapds. This 
is of course recognized as the background of the curses of tragedy, 
the invocations of the defixiones, and the imprecations attached 
to legislative acts and similar documents. My effort has been 
to place the maledictions of Archilochus in the same category. 
Direct evidence I had scarcely expected to find. It was therefore 
with surprise and satisfaction that I came upon a passage of 
Cicero which makes specifically the connection which I have en- 
deavored to establish. 


debted to Dr. E. W. Burlingame. In biblical literature there is no 
better example than the curse of Elisha upon “the little children who 
came forth out of the city and mocked him. . . . And there came forth 
she-bears out of the wood, and tare forty and two children of them.” 
The deaths of Ananias and Sapphira in the Acts were attributed to 
the curse of Peter by Porphyry (xara Xpiortavdv), an interpretation 
which Jerome, epp. 130, 14, denies indignantly. In addition to the 
literature cited above (nn. 7-11), see Westermarck, Origin and Develop- 
ment of Moral Ideas, passim and esp. I, p. 563, the article ‘ cursing’ 
in the Jewish Encycl., and the article ‘anathéme’ in Cabrol’s Dict. 
d’Arch. chrétienne. 
27 Livy 40, 5, and esp. Polyb. 23, 10. 
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In the third book of the De natura deorum Cotta, replying to 
the Stoic argument of the preceding book concerning the divine 
mpovow, takes up at section 90 the argument that wickedness, 
though not punished in the perpetrators of wrong, yet is often 
punished in their descendants. In illustration of the absurdity 
and unreason of this doctrine Cotta cites in ridicule some lines 
from the Thyestes of Accius, which ask with despairing wonder 
what end shall ever be set to the fulfilment of the dying curse 
cf Myrtilus. “ And again,” he continues in 91, “those who 
were injured by the iambics of Hipponax or wounded by the 
verses of Archilochus did not nurse a hurt visited upon them 
by supernatural power, but rather one derived from themselves.” 
(Neque enim, quem Hipponactis iambus laeserat, aut qui erat 
Archilochi versu vulneratus, a deo immissum dolorem, non 
conceptum a se ipso continebat.) Upon this passage Mayor 
(ad loc.) makes this shrewd observation: “ Cicero has eut down 
his original so much as to obscure the force of his illustrations. 
Apparently the deaths of the offenders against Archilochus 
and Hipponax must have been attributed by some Stoic to the 
vengeance of the gods. Cotta argues that no external cause is 
needed; they are sufficiently explained by wounded feeling.” 
The observation is doubtless right, but calls for this extension, 
viz. that that which the Stoic source instanced as an example 
of divinely inflicted suffering was, like the examples of retarded 
punishment visited upon descendants, not a Stoic invention, but 
merely Stoic adaptation of current popular belief to the argu- 
ment for a divine intervention.*® And in fact the source, or 
Cicero himself, says as much, apropos of the illustration drawn 
from the death of Myrtilus: “ Whether the poets by such stories 
have lead the Stoics astray, or whether the Stoics have merely 
lent their sanction to the poets, it would be hard to say; in any 
case both are talking nonsense.” 

This then—in spite of the curtailment of source of which 
Mayor complains—is most specific and concrete evidence of 
Greek opinion that the imprecations of Archilochus and Hip- 
ponax were not merely scurrilous maledictions, but were con- 
ceived of as carrying a certain supernatural potency to harm, 


*°The Roman grammarians etymologized dira as deorum ira, Non. 
Marcel. p. 30 and glossaries. 
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analogous to the ancient curses of tragedy, one of which—the 
curse of Myrtilus—is placed in the same context. The date 
of Cicero’s source is a matter of small account; it suffices to 
obtain a current opinion, which certainly was not a fiction of 
Cicero, nor of Clitomachus, his probable source, a century earlier. 

We have now reached the essential point of view concerning 
the maledictions of Archilochus. He was conceived of as pos- 
sessing and wielding a certain supernatural power of words to 
harm and destroy, whether this power was derived in justice 
from a divine source, avenging wrong inflicted, or whether it 
was merely a magical potency of words. The story of the fate 
of Lycambes and his daughters is merely one outgrowth of this 
conception, and while we may not date its origin by objective 
evidence there is much reason to suspect it as early rather than 
late. This is not the current view, and Hauvette and others 
seem to believe it a late invention (anterior to Horace, whom 
they look upon as the earliest witness), derived from the false 
interpretation of the fragment alluded to at the beginning of 
this paper. But we have already seen that the Ciceronian source, 
which goes back to the first half of the second century, implies 
disaster for the victims of the iambists’ attacks, and a somewhat 
earlier date may be arrived at by a correct interpretation of 
the well known epigram of Dioscorides (A. P. 7,351), which is 
accounted the earliest allusion to the episode. In this poem 
the daughters protest their innocence from the tomb, 


od pa o€Bas dpx:ov, aide AvkapBew, 


and complain of the unjust revilings uttered against them. The 
circumstances of their death the epigram does not give, but 
rather it presumes a knowledge on the part of the reader which 
is essential to the poet’s conception. A lemmatist however, who 
may be of much later date, has supplied the necessary informa- 
tion for the ignorant reader: eis tas AvxdpBov Ovyatépas, as 


*Apxidoxos 6 éoxoWev ev Tois Oavpaciws, Kal 
Bpoxov avnfav7o. On this composition and the lemma Hauvette 
remarks (p. 68): “ Mais cette piéce, si précieuse pour l’inter- 
prétation des fragments d’Archiloque, ne contient encore, sinon 
dans la note du lemmatiste, aucune allusion 4 la mort violente 
des AvxapBides.” But this observation, correct as it is in fact, 
fails I fear to apprehend the situation which the epigrammatist 
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intends, and the lemmatist is perhaps more discerning than the 
modern critic. Can one in fact think of the lines as of an epi- 
taph placed to the memory of the daughters after having sur- 
vived the poet’s revilings and dying a natural death? Surely 
that is to miss the pathos of the situation imagined by the poet, 
and the motivation of his words, which lies precisely in the 
protest against an unjust and undeserved fate, against slander 
which they can only refute from the grave. The poet’s impreca- 
tions and vilification have driven them to some form of self- 
destruction. Helpless to combat the fatal power of his words 
in life, they now protest the calumny with solemn adjuration 
of the tomb, to which they have been consigned unjustly. The 
epigram of Dioscorides is therefore to be looked upon indubita- 
bly as testimony to the story of the fate of the Lycambiades, 
and moreover the very absence of specific mention of the mode 
of their death reveals a well fixed and familiar tradition, which 
the reader was presumed to know, and which the lemmatist has 
merely defined for possible ignorance.?® We cannot, to be sure, 
carry the record of the legend back of this epigram, but it postu- 
lates a currency significant of much earlier date. That Critias 
does not mention it need not mean that he did not know it: for 
the clarified sophist it was perhaps merely the popular legend 
which modern study has recognized. 


IV 


Side by side with such authentic knowledge of Archilochus as 
could be gained from his poems—the only source to which 
Critias appeals—there grew up an Archilochus myth or legend, 
embracing the whole life of the poet, representing him as a 
protégé of Apollo,*° whose oracles play a conspicuous part in 
it. Traces of this account are found especially in Eusebius, 
quoting from Oenomaus of Gadara in his cynical satire yonrwv 


2° The same assumption of knowledge on the reader’s part underlies 
the three epigrams of much later date, A. P. 7, 69-71. E. g. 69, 5 
(addressed to Cerberus): “ Thou knowest the might of his words (Bojs 
kelvoio wéya oOévos) ever since one boat brought thee the two daughters 
of Lycambes.” 

°° Cf, the epigram A. P. 7, 664 (anonymous, also assigned to Theo- 
critus) which conveys no hint of the malignity of his verse: 4 p& wy 
al Movoat xal 6 Addsos 
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dwpd—“ the unmasking of the charlatans.” ‘To this source, 
which must be thought of as having some definite consistency in 
a miraculous life from which Oenomaus drew, we may con- 
jecturally assign the Lycambes story, along with other examples 
of his power, and accounts of the adventures and wanderings 
of the poet.*1. That it represented Archilochus not only as a 
protégé of Apollo, but as partaking in some sense of his divinity, 
may be surmised from the oracular rebuke to the slayer of Ar- 
chilochus as polluted, though he had slain him in legitimate 
warfare.** It appears also from the mocking words of Oeno- 
maus, which Eusebius cites (Praep. Evangel. 5, 33): “ What 
then was that for which Archilochus seemed to thee worthy of 
heaven? ”—and the whole context which follows. 

To follow the indications and hints of this legendary Archilo- 
chus through the different testimonia which our tradition affords 
is irrelevant to the present inquiry, except in so far as they 
furnish evidence for the conception of him as a superman of 
potent speech, deriving from divine source the efficacy of his 
words. This legend may be discerned in the oracles which pre- 
ceded his birth, which guided him, his father, or his grand- 
father (for all are attested) to settle on Thasus, and which 
relate to his death.** From a passage cited by Aristotle from 
Alcidamas, the fifth century sophist, it had already been con- 


81 Of these one certain example is the story of the expulsion of the 
poet, himself or of his writings, from Lacedemon (Ps. Plut. Inst. Lacon., 
34, and Val. Max. 6. 3, 12). Piccolomini, who first called the tradition 
into question (1. c. supra), explains the origin of it as an invented foil 
against which to set the severe morals of the Lacedemonians. That 
is undoubtedly the intention of both immediate sources. But the story 
itself (apart from the moral) may more likely go back to a tradition 
of the expulsion of Archilochus as a dangerous stranger, who was be- 
lieved or known to possess a mysterious capacity to work harm by his 
words. Cf. Frazer’s ch. “Taboos on Intercourse with Strangers,” part 
II,* pp. 101 ff. There are of course many other stories of the expulsion 
of strangers from Sparta, which are “ moralized ” in the same manner 
and attributed to the legislation of Lycurgus (Lacon. Inst. 20). 

82 Movodwy Oeparovra karéxraves vaov. See the references to the 
familiar story collected by Wyttenbach ad Plut. de sera num, vindict. 
560 E., Piccolomini in Hermes, 1. c. p. 267, and Bantje, Quaest. Archi- 
loch. (diss. Goetting. 1900) p. 4. 

53 Dio Chrys. 33, 12 rovyapoty kat mera redevThy Kal mplv 
THS meyiorns Ervxe wapTupias mapa Tov 
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jectured that an heroic cult of the poet existed on Paros, and 
this was confirmed by the discovery and publication in 1900 
of the memorable Archilochus inscription, which must have be- 
longed to a sanctuary or heroon of the poet.** Such a shrine 
and cult, centering around the tomb, or assumed tomb, is it 
would seem the natural source from which miraculous stories 
of the dead hero emanated. While both Pindar and Critias 
speak with undisguised reprobation of the malignity of Archilo- 
chus, yet there is reason to believe that the local cult fostered 
a more favorable interpretation of his maledictions. The Parian 
inscription speaks, as the reason for the cult, of rys ’ApxiAdxov 
etoeBnias Kal THs wept Tiv Tatpida orovdyns. Evidence of similar 
judgment may be derived from the story of the oracle forbid- 
ding his slayer access to the temple, which in the common source 
is brought under the caption, 67. orovdaiwy of 
Geot AnOnv riWevrac (Suidas s. v. In the same direction 
we may interpret Alcidamas’ words ’ApyxiAoxov . . TeTt- 
pnxaow, and the significant passage of Cicero, already cited, in- 
terprets the hurt which his verses inflicted as derived from the 
victims themselves (conceptum a se ipso), that is from their 
own wrong doing, or wounded feeling. Of not much value as 
record is Dio’s sophistry about the superior value of blame to 
praise, with corresponding exaltation of Archilochus, but Julian’s 
remarks at the beginning of the Misopogon may rest upon a real 
tradition of an heroic Archilochus, “lightening the hardships 
which heaven sent him by abusing those who had wronged him.” 
The romanticism of the Alexandrines, sympathetic with the 
wronged heroine, protests against unchivalric attack upon inno- 
cent women: but there is other trace of defence of Archilochus 
in the ignoble character or station of his victims: “for though 
given to libel, he did not attack the best and most illustrious of 
the Greeks, but Lycambes and Cheidon(?), and what’s his name 
the seer, and Pericles, not the great but the one of his time, and 
men like that.” (Aristides IT, 380). 

In reality however the problem of justification intrudes an 
ethical point of view which need not enter in. For the age 
of violent passions and individual conduct to which Archilochus 


*4Inscrip. Graec. XII 5, p. 111, and Hiller v. Gaertringen in Mit- 
theilungen d. arch. Inst. 25 (1900) pp. 1 ff. 
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belonged, with reinforcement of his own hot temperament, a 
man’s enemies were per se in the wrong and the just gods would 
punish them. We have to do in fact with an environment which 
was at once a middle age and a frontier, and which in super- 
stition and cruelty contrasts unfavorably with the humanity and 
rationalism of the earlier Homeric society. It is well to recall 
that Archilochus belonged to such a time, a fact which is ob- 
scured by his singular poetical endowment stretching far beyond 
the middle age in which he lived, and reaching into the clear 
light of Attic renaissance—a forerunner such as perhaps only 
Dante could be named in subsequent literary history. 


Excursus: IrRIsH AND ARABIC ANALOGUES. 


This general interpretation of the legendary aspects of the 
life of Archilochus, as containing the implications of a super- 
natural power to work harm by his words, I had arrived at, 
when there came to my attention the very interesting study of 
Professor F. N. Robinson on “ Satirists and Enchanters” in 
the volume presented to Professor Toy in 1912.*° This essay 
disclosed to me a large amount of parallel and illustrative ma- 
terial from old Irish history and literature, from which a few 
excerpts may here be set down. Starting with allusion to the an- 
cient Irish art of “ rhyming rats to death,” he musters a curious 
and interesting roll of examples in which the distinction between 
mere invective (or satire) and magical potency of speech is 
wholly obscured. Thus in speaking of the justification of using 
the word satire and satirist in translation of the Celtic terms, 
he says: “Destructive spells and poems of slander and abuse 
were all thought of together as the work, and it sometimes seems 
as the chief work, of the tribal man of letters” (p. 98). Again, 
referring to Diodorus’ allusion to the ancient bards who praised 
some men and abused others, he continues: “and down to 
modern times, in both main branches of Celtic literature, the 
Gaelic and the Brythonic, the two-fold function of the bards, to 
praise and to blame, has been well recognized and freely ex- 


°° Professor Robinson touches briefly on Archilochus and the Lycam- 
bes story with true insight, but he was deterred apparently from placing 
it in line with his Irish material by the current dogma of its late 
origin. 
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erted.” (p. 103).°° He discusses in some detail the Irish words 
for satire, and in conclusion says: “It is noteworthy that in 
their use no distinction is made, or at all events steadily main- 
tained, between the satire of magic malediction and the satire 
of mockery and abuse” (p. 104). His specific illustrations are 
numerous and of great interest, and one I will repeat because 
of its general parallelism to the Strassburg fragment of Archi- 
lochus, cited above. Coirpre the poet once came a-guesting to 
the house of Bres. “ He entered a cabin narrow, black, dark, 
wherein there was neither fire nor furniture nor bed. Three 
small cakes, and they dry, were brought to him on a little dish. 
On the morrow he arose and he was not thankful. As he went 
across the garth, he said: 


Without food quickly on a dish; 

Without cow’s milk whereon a calf grows; 

Without a man’s abode under the gloom of night; 

Without paying a company of story tellers—let that be Bres’s 
condition.” 


(Mild enough as a curse, but it may remind one of the Archi- 
lochian rair’ €Oédow’ ay ideiv.) As a result of the verse it is said 
that nought save decay was on Bres from that hour (p. 111). 
Doubtless most of the examples are more primitive than any- 
thing in Archilochus, and are more closely related to the folk- 
lore which ancient poets report. So for instance the impreca- 
tion upon Caier (p. 113), which produces first three blisters 
upon his face, and eventually causes him to die for shame. But 


°° Whether true or not, this seems to be the general classification of 
primitive poetry. Thus Aristotle says in the Poetics (ch. 4), “the 
graver (poets) among them would represent noble actions, and those 
of noble personages; and the meaner sort the actions of the ignoble. 
The latter class produced invectives at first, just as the others did 
hymns and panegyrics.” Margoliouth, ad loc., notes that in Arabic 
literature the two divisions of poetry are encomium and satire, and it 
never got beyond them. Cicero in the Tusculans (4, 3 and 4) places 
in juxtaposition, though perhaps without significance, the ancient cla- 
rorum virorum laudes atque virtutes, and carmina facta ad alterius in- 
iuriam, as examples of the earliest Roman poetry. It is curious to 
observe that Dante makes a similar distinction at the end of the De 
vulg. elog.: cum ea quae canimus cuncta, vel circa dextrum aliquid vel 
sinistrum canamus. Dextrum and sinistrum are then defined, among 
other adverbs, by laudabiliter and contemptive. 
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allusion is made to Dafydd ap Gwilym, almost a contemporary 
of Chaucer, of whom it is related that he killed a literary 
antagonist by the virulence of his verse (p. 103). Perhaps 
most instructive of all, as taking the subject out of mythol- 
ogy, to which most of the examples belong, are the many refer- 
ences in the Ancient Irish Laws to “ satires,’ with penalties 
graduated according to their harmfulness or destructiveness 
(pp. 105 ff.).°7 

For certain analogues from Arabic literature I am indebted 
to my colleague, Professor Torrey, who brought to my attention 
Goldziher’s Arabische Abhandlungen (Leiden, 1896), which are 
also referred to by Professor Robinson. In his chapter on the 
“ Vorgeschichte der Hig4’-Poesie,” he discusses the Arabic name 
for poet, sd‘tr, and observes that it means not merely der Wis- 
sende, but the one who possesses supernatural, magical, wisdom. 
His activity is seen especially in the compositions called hija’, 
which in later Arabic have degenerated to mere abusive tirades, 
but which were originally thought of as destructive weapons, 
which the tribal poet contributed to the conduct of warfare 
(Goldziher places in this category as a primitive example the 
summoning of Balaam by Balak to pronounce curses upon Is- 


87 Cf. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur le Droit Celtique (Paris, 
1881), p. 106: “Enfin une satire dirigée par eux (les file) contre 
quelqu’un dans les régles de l’art produisait tous les maux imaginables. 
La puissance de la satire était une chose tellement admise, que la 
satire injuste donnait lieu 4 une action 4 dommages-intéréts. Ainsi, 
une satire avait, dit-on, produit sur le visage d’un roi un ulcére telle- 
ment affreux que ce roi fut obligé d’abandonner son tréne et sa femme 
4 l’auteur de la satire.” On the physical effect produced by such satires 
see also Robinson, p. 110. <A similar Arabic example is cited by Gold- 
ziher, p. 34. The word file is used for poet, and an ancient popular 
etymology derived it from “ poison (fi) in satire and splendor (li) in 
praise.” Cainte, satirist, similarly was derived from canis. Both of 
these etymologies may remind one of Callimachus’ characterization of 
Archilochus: “He drank in the bitter bile of the dog and the sharp 
sting of the wasp; from both of these comes the poison of his mouth” 
(frg. 37a, Schneider). ‘While as we have seen there was favorable 
judgment of Archilochus as a patriot and servant of Apollo, yet to the 
Christian church his name was anathema. Similarly in those parts of 
the old Irish Law which have undergone ecclesiastical influence, the 
cainte is an abomination, the human agent of demons (d’Arbois de Ju- 


bainville, p. 106, note 4). 
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rael). The hija’ was originally a magical spell, a curse, which 
had its inevitable effect upon the person against whom it was 
directed. It was thought of concretely and physically as a 
weapon, a javelin or an arrow (which indeed in the presence 
of the one speaking it might be dodged by ducking or turning), 
and the curses of the innocent against their oppressors, uttered 
secretly, were the “arrows of night.” To this more primitive 
character of the hija’ as a magical curse belongs the custom of 
‘defying’ (as our version calls it) the enemy on the eve of 
battle. Such ‘defying’ was in reality the utterance of mock- 
ing braggadocio and insult, but in origin the words were con- 
ceived of as magical and destructive, reinforcing the combat of 
arms. So for example in I Sam. 17, 10 “the Philistine said, 
I defy the armies of Israel this day,” where the LXX has 
éveldwora, and the Vulgate exprobravt. The scene which follows 
of scornful insult uttered by Goliath against David gives a vivid 
picture of the verbal encounter: “and the Philistine cursed 
David by his gods” etc. Cf. also II Sam. 21, 21 (blasphemavit), 
and 23, 9.°° Reminiscences of this original destructive power 
of the hija’ survive in much later compositions, which are mere 
invective or mockery, and Goldziher cites such an example in the 
ironical words addressed to a poet: “ whether it was true that 
his verse had the power to destroy his enemy’s horse or his child 


or his enemy himself.” 
G. L. HenprRIcKSON. 


88 Tn old Irish literature the bard played a similar role. In the story 
of the second battle of Moytura (translated by Whitley Stokes in Rev. 
Celt. 12, p. 91), the chieftain asks of his followers what each can 
contribute: 

114, “ And thou O Carpre son of Etain,” saith Lugh to his poet, 
“what power can you wield in the battle?” 

115. “ Not hard to say,” quoth Carpre. “I will make a glam dicinn 
on them. And I will satirize them and shame them, so that through 
the spell of my art they will not resist warriors.” (Glam dicinn is 
defined in the glossary on p. 119 as an extempore curse, a kind of 
metrical malediction. ) 

It is worth noting in this connection that Archilochus is recorded 
not only as directing his maledictions against personal and private 
enemies, but against the enemies of the state, the Sapaeans, who threat- 
ened the safety of the Thasian colony (Euseb. 1. c. 5, 33)—the Apnoras 
Zdras of the Parian inscription. 
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THE ADNOMINAL GENITIVE. 


If we leave out of account the use of the genitive with adjec- 
tives and adverbs, which is unquestionably derived on the one 
hand from the genitive with verbs, and on the other hand from 
the genitive with substantives, a survey of the uses of the IE, 
genitive, the most complex in form and meaning of all cases, 
discloses a situation which may be summarized as follows: 
First, there is an almost limitless category of genitives with 
substantives, which cannot be classified satisfactorily and ex- 
haustively, and of which it can merely be said that the case 
expresses any conceivable relation’ of dependence of one sub- 
stantive upon another. Sharply contrasted with this adnominal 
genitive is the adverbial genitive, which, while used frequently 
enough, is restricted to certain verbs, and the meaning? of 
which can be described by saying that it signifies that the action 
of the verb takes place somehow within the sphere of the de- 
pendent substantive, or that it affects it merely in part rather 
than as a whole.* This partitive use will include also the freer 
uses of the genitive, or, more particularly, the genitive of time 
and place. 

If we attempt to determine the historical relation between 
these two groups, the adnominal or attributive genitive and the 
adverbial genitive (inclusive of the freer uses), three possi- 
bilities are to be considered: either the adverbial genitive is 
derived from the adnominal, or the adnominal from the ad- 
verbial, or both originated independently. 

In favor of deriving the adverbial from the adnominal geni- 
tive is the fact just referred to, that the latter is much more 
frequent and shows a group of uses that can be defined only in 
the vaguest way, as opposed to the more narrowly circumscribed 


2Cf. Paul Princip.* 138, Hirt Handbuch d. gr. Laut- u. Formenl.? 
316 f. 

? This must be qualified by the statement that the genitive with the 
verb *es- ‘to be’ may suggest all of the relations of the adnominal geni- 
tive, of which it is no doubt an offshoot. For, like every attributive 
expression, it could get into the predicate. Cf. E. Schwyzer, IF. 23. 
162 f. 

*Cf. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2.? 567. 
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use of the former. This might, though not necessarily, indicate 
that the later adverbial uses had not had the time or opportunity 
to wander so far from their starting-point. Moreover, to any 
one who, without preconceived theories, asks himself what ap- 
pears as the most characteristic function of the genitive, the 
answer invariably is: its adnominal use. The discussion of the 
attributive genitive heads the list of uses in practically all purely 
descriptive grammars, and when a description of the meaning of 
the case is attempted, it amounts to saying that it is the case 
of adnominal dependence, not to speak of instances like Goodwin, 
Gr. Gr. 229, who expressly maintains the derivation of the 
adverbial from the adnominal genitive. Psychological consid- 
erations and comparison with non-Indo-European languages lead 
to the same result, for every one of these has a case which corre- 
sponds to the IE. adnominal use, and in case of the co-existence 
of adverbial and adnominal uses the latter is patently the 
original. Cf. Wundt, Sprachpsych.* 2. 97. 

Nevertheless none of the reasons given can be decisive for the 
IE. genitive. What appears to be the most characteristic use 
of a form is of course not necessarily the original use, as can be 
seen from the history of all of the IE. diminutives (Brugmann, 
Gr. 2. 1.2 669 ff.). Moreover, the priority of the adnominal 
genitive in other language groups, while militating strongly 
against the derivation of the IE. adnominal genitive from the 
adverbial, does not necessarily mean the opposite, since the ad- 
nominal uses may have been taken over from a more primitive 
case by the adverbial genitive through syncretism. However, 
what has been of greatest weight in the minds of those scholars 
who reject the priority of the adnominal genitive, is the con- 
sideration that every clearly apprehended linguistic unit must 
have had a concrete meaning in the beginning, and that nothing 
as elusive and abstract as a grammatical relation could possibly 
have been the original meaning of any word or part of a word. 
Cf. Whitney Am. J. of Phil. 13. 285, Delbrueck Gr. 3. 333, 
Brugmann Gr. Gr.’ 374. However, this objection holds only 
against cases which began with suffixes, but not against such 
as were originally uninflected, and the meaning of which was 
suggested by nothing else than collocation with other parts of 
the sentence. Cf. Am. J. of Phil. 39. 7%. 

On the other hand there is no positive evidence for the deriva- 
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tion of the adnominal from the adverbial genitive, although the 
fact that this opinion comes from Delbrueck (Gr. 3. 186, 333), 
and is adopted, although not without modifications, by Brug- 
mann (op. cit. 391 f., Gr. 2. 2.2 567), justly has gained for it 
the most serious consideration. Passages cited to show how the 
adnominal genitive may have developed from its adverbial use, 
may invariably be used with as much right to show how the 
latter could have been derived from the former, or at least, 
even if derivation in one direction appears more natural in one 
instance, it can always be contrasted with others of which the 
opposite is true. It is impossible to say whether the construc- 
tion represented by Lat. memoria eius was patterned after 
memint etus ‘I remember him,’ or whether the genitive with 
the verb followed the former, for the psychic processes involved 
are identical. Just as obscure is the relation of Gr. pynyn tov 
kaxov tO pupvnoKxecba Tov Kaxev, OF Of Sixn Kaxdcews ‘an action for 
ill-usage’ to Sixafew Kxaxdoews (Brugmann Gr. Gr.* loc. cit.). 
No better are examples like Germ. er isst des Brotes, einen 
Bissen, in which type, according to Delbrueck, loc. cit., the 
syntactical grouping was shifted so that instead of the original 
dependence of both genitive and accusative upon the verb a re- 
interpretation took place, and des Brotes was felt as depending 
upon the substantive Bissen, and the whole became er isst des 
Brotes einen Bissen. Similarly Gr. ‘Exropos éxAvov avdnv N 757, 
originally ‘they heard of Hector, (his) voice,’ is supposed to 
have become ‘ they heard Hector’s voice’ (Brugmann loc. cit.). 
It is hard to see how such cases could represent the spreading 
of the genitive either from adverbial to adnominal use or from 
adnominal to adverbial use, for such a change in the perception 
of syntactical relations would seem to presuppose a pattern to 
follow. If e. g. any one who had never known a genitive to 
depend upon a substantive heard a sentence like “Exzopos €xAvov 
avdnv, he would not capriciously desert his habit and assume 
such a relation here. Only those who had already come into 
contact with other adnominal genitives would be prone to re- 
interpret thus. Such reinterpretation therefore presupposes the 
existence of the adnominal genitive, which was the very thing it 
was meant to explain. Of course any attempt to use such ex- 
amples to prove derivation of the adverbial from the adnominal 
genitive would display exactly the same weakness. 
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Another process to which one might appeal is the definite 
crystallization of meanings which were only vague in the be- 
ginning, and their consequent transfer to new syntactic com- 
binations, because such meanings were now considered the 
essential semantic content of the case rather than the expression 
of any relation to a certain part of speech. If e. g. the partitive 
idea became definitely apprehended as the meaning of the geni- 
tive in a sentence like Gr. zivovox tov oivov ‘ they are drinking of 
the wine,’ it became possible also to say zivovor tov oivov Kidixa 
‘they are drinking a cup of wine.’ However, this example 
might as well be used in the converse way, and to most persons 
it would seem at least as probable that zivovor rov oivov arose 
from zivovor tov oivov kvAixa either in the same way or by an 
ellipsis of the substantive expressing quantity. 

It is thus evident that no indication of the relation between 
the adnominal and the adverbial genitive can be found in this 
way, unless we cautiously say that there is evidently some kind 
of association between the two. On the other hand, there is one 
consideration which, while not absolutely decisive, affords a very 
strong presumption against the origin of the adnominal from the 
adverbial genitive. It is obvious that in that case a connecting link 
of greatest importance must have been the objective genitive 
with substantives, since the close association of verbal nouns 
with the verbs themselves affords the best opportunity of the 
spreading of the construction from one to the other. The ad- 
nominal objective genitive should thus be a close imitation of 
the genitive with verbs. Yet it is a well-known fact that the 
adnominal objective genitive is used not only with substantives 
which correspond to verbs which take the genitive, as the before 
mentioned Lat. memoria etus or Gr. pynpy tov Kaxov, but much 
oftener the corresponding verb takes some other case, most fre- 
quently the accusative. Cf. e. g. Brugmann Gr. 2. 2.2 604f., 
Delbrueck Altind. Syntax 155, Schmalz Lat. Gram.* 362, 
Reichelt Aw. Elementarbuch 259. Thus with Skt. pura vrtrdsya 
(gen.) vadhat ‘ before the killing of Vrtra’ CB. 4. 3. 3. 17 one 
might compare vddhid vrtram (acc.) ‘he slew Vrtra’ RV. 4. 
17%. 3, with Lat. amor vini (Liv. 9. 18) amant vinum (Vulg. 
Proy. 21. 17), with Gr. orparod 7 dpowis (Eur. Hee. 314) 
(Xen. Ag. 1. 6), with O.H.G. scepphio 
himiles enti erda ‘creator of heaven and earth’ O. Sax. thesa 
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werold giskuop ‘he created this world’ Hel. 39. In the last 
two examples the genitive corresponds to an adverbial accusative 
of effect, while in the following it is a cognate accusative which 
is the counterpart: Gr. payys vikn ‘victory in battle’ H 26 
opposed to Isocr. 287 A vevixnxévar (uaxas) waoas, Lat. duellique 
duellatores ‘warriors of war’ Plaut. Capt. prol. 68 opposed to 
bellum bellare Liv. 8. 40. An accusative of limit of motion 
corresponds in the following examples: Skt. divé gatuh ‘ path of 
i, e. to heaven’ RV. 1. 71. 2 and suvargam lokam ajigansan 
‘they wished to go to heaven’ MS. 5. 5. 5. 4, Gr. émipaieo voorov 
yains Paryxwv ‘ way of i. e. to the land of the Phaeacians’ ¢ 345 
and voorjoa “Apyos ‘to return to Argos’ Soph. Oed. C. 1386. 
In 600s journey of thirty days’ Herod. 1. 104 
the genitive corresponds to an accusative of extent—cf. «ixoo 
AvcaBavras dde’cas ‘ having journeyed twenty years’ Epigr. 226. 
3. Similarly cf. Lat. septem me naatam annorum ‘ daughter of 
seven years’ Insc. ap. Schneider no. 335 b with cum annos * ad 
quinquaginta natus esset Cic. Cluent. 40. 110. The adnominal 
genitive corresponds to an adverbial dative in Gr. da ¢60vov trav 
merpaypevov ‘because of envy of their deeds’ Lys. 195. 13 op- 
posed to trais ebzpayias ‘neither do we envy 
their good fortune ’ Isocr. 184 C, or Lat. fiducia swt Liv. 25. 37 
opposed to qui sibi fidet Hor. Ep. 1. 19. 22. An instrumental is 
the counterpart for Gr. ris vocov Evvovoia ‘ intercourse of i. e. 
with the disease ’ Soph. Phil. 520, with which cf. ofa voow ovveotw 
‘with what kind of a disease he has intercourse’? Soph. Oed. T. 
303. Also the genitive in Skt. dévandim sakhydm ‘ friendship of 
i. e. with the gods’ RV. 4. 33. 2 corresponds to the instrumental 
with sac-* ‘have intercourse with.’ In case of Skt. havisd bhagah 
‘share of soma’ RV. 10. 51. 7 the related verb takes a locative, 
e. g. yan abhajé marita indra sémé ‘the Maruts, whom thou, 
O Indra, gavest a share in the soma’ RV. 3. 35. 9. Similarly 
the Latin genitive with fiducia ‘ confidence, e. g. Caes. B. G. 
7. 19 hoc se colle Galli fiducia loci continebant, is opposed to 
the locative ablative with fido or confido, as in multum natura 
loct confidebant ib. 3. 9. The adnominal genitive corresponds 


* Here ad goes with the numeral only, and does not govern annos. 

5 The etymology presupposed is a little doubtful. Cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. 
Worterb. sub sékhad. Yet other verbs implying association would also 
take the instrumental. 
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to an adverbial ablative in the Avestan masydnam paro fsaramat 
‘because of shame before men,’ for which cf. Reichelt, op. cit. 
260. So also Lat. excessu vitae ‘ by departure of i. e. from life ’ 
Cic. Tuse. 1. 12. 27 is opposed to excedere vita ib. 1. 13. 29 with 
ablative. Aside from these examples in which the objective 
genitive can be paralleled by some case taken by the corre- 
sponding verb, there are others of which the kindred verb takes 
no case whatever in the particular relation presupposed, e. g. Gr. 
Meyapéwv ‘the decree concerning the Megarians’ 
Thue. 1. 140, didwv ‘with silence toward your friends’ 
Eur. Med. 587, Lat. maximam habet opinionem virtutis ‘ has 
the greatest reputation for valor’ Caes. B. G. 7. 59, Goth. usgif 
rapjon fauragaggjis peinis ‘ give account concerning your man- 
agement’ Luc. 16. 2. 

In the absence, therefore, of any striking similarity of use 
between the adverbial and adnominal objective genitive, it would 
be exceedingly rash to assume that the latter was an important 
connecting link between an original adverbial and derived ad- 
nominal use of the case. There is thus not a single feature of 
the adnominal genitive which would necessarily or even probably 
point to origin from the adverbial genitive, and it is only be- 
cause of the feeling that the vague meaning of the adnominal 
genitive must stand practically at the end of a long development 
from an original sensuous concrete meaning closer to the ad- 
verbial genitive, that this theory has gained such wide currency. 

No doubt the relation of adverbial and adnominal genitive is 
much more complex * than that of derivation of one from the 
other. That syncretistic processes have played a large part in 
the development of the syntax of this case is stressed by Brug- 
mann, op. cit. 2. 2.2 569 f., who finds evidence for believing that 
as late as the end of the IE. period there was a difference of 
function between the three endings of the genitive singular (-es 
-08 -s, -so -sio, and -i). However, this brings us no solution 
for the origin of the vague use of the adnominal genitive to 
express dependence of one substantive upon the other in any 
conceivable relation. This can be explained only by the assump- 
tion of derivation from an old uninflected genitive, a case which 
belongs to the class of “ cases of inner determination,” for which 


°Cf. Van Wijk, Der nominale Genitiv Singular im Indogermanischen 
in seinem Verhiltniss zum Nominativ, p. 78. 
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ef, Wundt, op. cit. 2. 84 ff., and the writer, Am. J. of Phil. 39. 7. 
This case, the case of attributive relationship between two sub- 
stantives, suggested this relation by no phonetic or linguistic 
element, but mere collocation of the two substantives was suffi- 
cient. For such a combination the continuity of thought would 
force the perception of some relation between the two words, 
and this relation could be only apposition or dependence. Which 
of the two, would be decided by the context and accent. If it 
was a case of apposition the two substantives were stressed ap- 
proximately equally, but in case of dependence the attributive 
word, i. e. the genitive, received the stronger accent. This 
primitive uninflected genitive from the very beginning would 
thus be used when the relation of dependence was of any con- 
ceivable kind, and this explains the inability to classify so many 
of the adnominal genitives. The classes of our grammars, e. g. 
possessive, subjective, objective, partitive, in as far as they repre- 
sent real distinctions, are due merely to subsequent crystalliza- 
tions from the vague originally undifferentiated mass. Now this 
primitive genitive must have had points of contact or a partially 
common sphere of usage with those inflected cases represented 
by the various IE. endings, which themselves were of various 
origin, some perhaps having been adverbial only, but others both 
adverbial and adnominal, sc. those endings which were originally 
adjective suffixes. Cf. Brugmann, op. cit. 597. These instances 
of adnominal use were the starting-point for complete syncre- 
tism with the primitive genitive, which resulted in giving to all 
inflected genitives all of the vague adnominal uses of the un- 
inflected case, and in ultimately displacing the latter altogether 
because of the advantage of greater clearness of the forms with 
the case-endings. 

It is obvious that the assumption of the existence of an un- 
inflected primitive genitive will be greatly strengthened if we 
- find actually existing uninflected genitives which depend on the 
context only for their interpretation. As otherwise, so here too, 
the pronouns, while often showing many analogical changes, at 
the same time reveal themselves as constituting a fossil-bed 
which on every hand bears evidence of conditions long overcome 
in the inflection of substantives, which have attained a secondary 
regularity. When we therefore find that the genitives dual and 
plural of both first and second persons of the personal pronouns 
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did not differ from the dative and accusative in IE. times, we 
may conclude that this is a remnant of an original state of 
affairs which applied to other pronouns and substantives as well. 
I am referring, of course, to *nés *nds ‘ we,’ occurring as geni- 
tive, dative, and accusative in Skt. nah Av. né Alb. ne, and as 
the basis of O. Blg. gen. pl. nasi, with added nominal ending; 
*ués *uds ‘you, found in Skt. vah Av. vd as gen. dat. acc., also 
the basis of O. Blg. gen. pl. vast; Skt. néu and Av. na ‘ we two’ 
gen. dat. acc.; and Skt. vam ‘ you two’ gen. dat. acc. For these 
pronouns it is of importance that they are the only genitives 
which go back to the parent language, while those forms which 
are characterized by their endings as genitives are clearly later 
formations of the individual languages. Cf, Brugmann, op. cit. 
420 ff. In addition to these clear instances we may find other 
traces of genitives without formal characterization in the Greek 
Homeric genitives singular ‘of me,’ ‘of thee, 
‘of him,’ which were formed by adding the ending -6ev to éyé, oé, 
and é.”7 To think of these as accusatives here is impossible, nor 
is it probable that they were felt as stems. Rather e. g. éué was 
at the time of the formation of éué#ev a genitive (also dative?) 
as well as accusative, and thus would be a remnant of the un- 
inflected cases of inner determination also among the singular 
pronouns. Finally, though of lesser importance, there are IE. 
*mot Skt. mé Gr. pou, *toi Skt. té Gr. ro, *sov Prakr. se Av. 
hé sé Gr. oi, functioning as gen. dat. sing. of the personal pro- 
nouns, although of locatival origin. At least the. genitive was 
not formally characterized, even though these were not un- 
inflected forms. 

The best proof, however, of the existence of the uninflected 
adnominal genitive is found in the so-called genuine compounds, 
i. e. those whose prior member is a stem-form. Cf. e. g. N. Van 
Wijk, op. cit. 79. Every compound in which the prior unin- 
flected member (if substantival) depends upon a posterior sub- 
stantive, contains imbedded within itself the relation of a pre- 


*This interpretation may seem doubtful because outside of pronouns 
-Oev is always ablatival in meaning, but these uninflected genitives, like 
all Greek genitives, were ablatives as well. The -6ev was first added in 
this sense, and the genitive meanings were due to syncretism between 
éué and éuédev. It might be added that éué was also the basis of the 
later genitives €ueto, éuéo, ete. 
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historic adnominal genitive to the substantive upon which it 
depends. Moreover, if this primitive genitive could express any 
conceivable relation of dependence, as is presupposed by the 
theory of an originally uninflected case, we must assume that 
in the original types of compound the relation between the two 
substantives was felt as genitival even when grammatical analy- 
sis of the present seems to scent a different case-relation: e. g. 
Skt. grama-vasa-, rendered by Thumb, Handb. d. Skt. 454, as 
‘das Wohnen im Dorfe,’ on the ground that first to second mem- 
ber stands in locatival relation, should be ‘das Bewohnen des 
Dorfes’ to render the original attitude. Conversely, every com- 
bination of a substantival genitive with its governing substantive 
could be replaced by a compound with uninflected prior mem- 
ber, since the original adnominal genitives were uninflected, and 
only the accidental unification of meaning in the compound 
determined its existence in case of a combination of two given 
words. As far as the relation of the two substantives is con- 
cerned, compound and substantive with genitive were inter- 
changeable categories. 

In the first place, then, it will be of importance fo show that 
prior members of dependent noun-compounds which are cited as 
illustrating case-relations different from the genitive, can all 
just as well be taken as showing genitive relation between the 
two members, and that it will be possible to find either parallel 
inflected genitives of the same words of the same language, or, 
if not that, other groups of the same or related languages em- 
bodying the same relation. 

Only rarely is it claimed that the prius is felt as an object 
accusative, unless the posterius is a verbal adjective, in which 
case it does not concern us here. If the final member is a sub- 
stantive, the fact that the objective genitive with verbal sub- 
stantives otherwise corresponds to the accusative object of the 
verbs themselves, would force the conclusion that uninflected 
stems in the same relation to other substantives were also felt as 
genitives. The only justification for the assumption of an accu- 
sative relation would be the occasional use of the accusative with 
agent nouns, as in Skt. data vdsiini ‘ giver of treasures,’ or with 
verbal abstracts, as mam kaména ‘because of longing for me.’ 
Obviously, however, the uninflected prius of compounds would 
in all except the rarest instances be put on a par with the fre- 
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quent genitives rather than the rare accusatives. When there- 
fore Smyth, Gr. Gr. 187, puts Gr. orpat-nyds ‘ army-leader, gen- 
eral’ on a par with orpardv aywv rather than orparov ayds ‘ leader 
of the army,’ he merely shows that it is impossible to find sub- 
stantive compounds with prior members probably felt as objects. 
The agent noun dayds takes the genitive, not accusative: cf. e. g. 
Kpytov ayds A 265 or ayds Aesch. Suppl. 248. 

As examples of accusative (of limit of motion) meaning in 
the first member are quoted the Skt. compounds nagara-gamana- 
‘going into the city’ (Whitney Skt. Gr.* 490) and vidéga- 
gamana- ‘das Gehen in die Fremde’ (Thumb op. cit. 454). 
While this no doubt represented the attitude in historical times, 
yet in similar compounds of the older IE. these also were put on 
a par with the genitive case, and one may quote a number of 
examples in which the same relation is expressed by inflected 
genitives, e. g. Sky. divd gdatuh ‘course to the sky,’ nagarasya 
margah ‘the road to the city’ (Whitney compares French le 
chemin de Parts), ¢vahsutya svargasya lokasya (AB.), trans- 
lated by Delbrueck ‘ Vorfeier der Somafeier, welche zum Him- 
mel fiihrt,’ Gr. vooros ’Ayatidos ‘return to Greece’ 68, peror- 
xeoia BaBvdAcvos ‘ migration to Babylon’ N. T. Matth. 1. 11. Cf. 
also Lat. esca malorum ‘enticement to evil’ Cic. Cat. Maj. 
13. 44. 

Where a dative relation of the stem to the posterius is as- 
sumed, it is that of the dative of purpose. Thus Whitney cites 
Skt. padédaka- ‘water for the feet, which is like Gr. yép-vup 
‘wash water for the hands’ and zoddwarpov * ‘ wash water for the 
feet.’ Yet the parallel genitive occurs in the redundant zoéa- 
vintpa modov (r 343) and in Eur. Jon 1174 yepoiv 
virtpa, not to speak of remoter parallels like Lat. aqua vitae 
‘water of or for life’ Vulg. Apoc. 22. 17%. Skt. mésa-nicaya- 
‘accumulation for a month,’ Whitney’s second example, can also 
be thought of as genitival, as is shown by Gr. pyvis pucOds ‘ pay 
for a month’ Thue. 6. 8 and Engl. a month’s allowance. Simi- 
larly Engl. blind-asylum (Smyth, loc. cit.) is an asylum of the 
blind as well as for the blind, and O. H. G. gast-his is a house of 
the guests as well as for the guests. 

More frequently an instrumental relation of first to second 


® For the a see p. 142. 
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member seems probable. Whitney quotes four words from the 
Sanskrit. Of these dtma-sddrcya- ‘likeness with self’? seems 
particularly reasonable because the corresponding adjective 
sadf¢- is construed with the instrumental. Nevertheless, if the 
genitive was originally the case of attributive relationship be- 
tween substantives, we must assume that even here the attitude 
in Skt. was different from the IE. attitude toward similar com- 
binations, and we need to think only of the genitive e. g. in Lat. 
similitudo vini ‘ likeness to wine’ Tac. Germ. 23 to substantiate 
this. Whitney’s second example, dhdnydrtha- ‘ wealth acquired 
by grain,’ has its parallel in Lat. commeatus fluminis ‘ supplies 
brought by means of the river,’ lit. ‘supplies of the river’ Liv. 
21.25. For dharma-patni- ‘lawful spouse’ I am unable to quote 
an exactly parallel genitive, although the spouse according to 
the law is also the spouse of the law. The last example is pttr- 
bandhu-h ‘ paternal relative,’ which may as well be thought of 
as ‘ relative of the father,’ and finds its parallel genitive in Lat. 
huius propinqua ‘kinswoman of this one’ Cic. Mur. 35. 73. 
Cf. also Skt. dévanam sakhydm ‘ friendship with the gods.’ 
Among Greek compounds one might see an instrumental re- 
lation in riy = payos ‘ fighter with the fist,’ but cf. the genitives 
in payn Sopes ‘ fight of i. e. with the spear’ Aesch. Ag. 439 and 
govos paxaipys death of i. e. by the sword’? N. 'T. Hebr. 11. 37. 
Similarly with ycyavro-paxia, conceivable as ‘battle with the 
giants’ cf. Alavros payn ‘ fight of i. e. with Ajax’ A 542. 
Apparent cases of locatival relation of prius to posterius are 
still more frequent because of the ease with which ever present 
place relations between objects of sense are referred to linguistic 
elements by those who analyze usage, even when no place re- 
lation was felt by the speaker at all. Whitney’s first example, 
jala-krida- ‘sport in the water,’ like Engl. water ‘sporis, is as 
well ‘ sports of the water,’ and a similar genitive is found in Lat. 
ludi Olympiae ‘ games of Olympia’ Cic. N. D. 2. 2. 6. With 
grama-vasa- ‘ abode in the village’ cf. Lat. habitatio aquarum 
‘a dwelling of i. e. in the waters’? Firm. Math. 2.10. Whitney’s 
third example, purusdnrta ‘untruth about a man,’ assumes a 
figurative use of the locative. However, we may translate by 
Engl. ‘a false report of a man.? One might similarly claim 
Engl. self-confidence for the locative as meaning ‘ confidence in 
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one’s self,’ but it is as truly ‘ confidence of self.’ Cf. the genitive 
in Lat. omnium rerum fides ‘ confidence in all matters’ Caes. 
B. G. 1.19. In fact many ordinary genitives can be translated 
in such a way as to suggest locatival relations without any one 
making the absurd assumption that these were actually felt as 
locatives, and this should be a warning when analyzing similar 
compounds. Thus Skt. apdm piispam ‘ the flower of the waters’ 
is also the flower in the water, and divd jydtinsi ‘ the lights of 
the sky ’ are also the lights on the sky. Or, to take an example 
of a non-sensuous relation, Lat. praestantia virtutts ‘preeminence 
of virtue’ (Cic. Lael. 19. 70) may be translated ‘ preeminence in 
virtue.’ We may conclude that also all such compounds origi- 
nally contained genitives. 

With ablatives assumed as prior members of substantive com- 
pounds the case is much the same as with locatives. Thus the 
idea of physical separation in Skt. mad-viydga- ‘ separation from 
me’ (Whitney loc. cit.) is expressed by an adnominal genitive 
in CB. 1. 8. 1. 6 wttarasya girér manor avasdérpanam, translated 
by Delbrueck ‘der Abstieg des Manu, welcher zum nérdlichen 
Berge gehort, von dort herabfiihrt.? Separation is also suggested 
by genitives e. g. in Lat. excessus vitae ‘ departure of i. e. from 
life’? Cic. Tuse. 1. 12. 27, or Gr. xovddrys poxOwv ‘relief of 
i. e. from toil’ Eur. frg. 119. An ablatival prius is also as- 
sumed for Skt. cdura-bhaya- ‘fear of a thief, for the corre- 
sponding verb bhi- takes the ablative (Delbrueck op. cit. 110). 
However, the objective genitive is regularly used with sub- 
stantives meaning ‘ fear’ in other languages, certainly e. g. in 
Lat. metus Pompei ‘ fear of Pompey’ Sall. H. 1. 39, and prob- 
ably e. g. in Gr. Hepoixot otparevparos ‘ fear of the Persian 
army’ Aesch. Pers. 115, and Lith. neprételia baivme ‘ fear of the 
enemy,’ which might conceivably have been ablatives. As to 
Skt. apsarah-sambhava- ‘ descent from a nymph,’ it is close to 
genitives with words meaning ‘son,’ ‘ daughter,’ ‘ child,’ e. g. 
Skt. ddités putrah ‘son of Aditi, divd duhitd ‘daughter of 
Heaven,’ but also to genitive combinations suggesting any form 
of source or origin, e. g. Skt. sémasya mddah ‘ intoxication of 
i. e. from soma,’ or Lat. fontium qui celat origines Nilus ‘ the 
Nile which hides its origin of i. e. from its sources’ Hor. Carm. 
4, 14, 45. 

Aside from such compounds in which it is claimed that the 
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prius stands to the posterius in the relation of some other case 
than the genitive, it is said that in some other compounds of the 
same type there is no simple case relation between the members 
at all. Cf. Brugmann, op. cit. 2. 1.2 69f.: “Ja zuweilen ist 
tiberhaupt keine einfache Kasusbeziehung vorhanden, z. B. in 
lat. nau-stibulum ‘schiffahnliches Behiltniss,’ ai. ardha-sirth- 
‘ein Pfliiger, der die Hilfte des Ertrages bekommt,’ so dass man 
nur sagen kann, das Anfangsglied biete in nominaler Form 
etwas fiir das Schlussglied Charakteristisches, ihn Unterscheid- 
endes.” But the last statement is the same as is so often made 
concerning the meaning of the adnominal genitive (see p. 128), 
and we may suspect that also in such words the first member 
was originally felt as a genitive, and that we may find similar 
combinations of genitives with substantives. As to nau-stibulum, 
we may say that it belongs to a type of compound sometimes 
called comparative (Smyth op. cit. 186), of which other ex- 
amples are Engl. block-head and the always exocentric Gr. fodo- 
ddxrvaAos ‘ rose-finger, rosy-fingered.? Now such compounds were 
partially felt as appositional, and would not then concern us 
here. Thus block-head may be thought of as a head which 1s a 
block of wood. On the other hand, it may be thought of as a 
head of wood, and would approach the meaning of either a 
genitive of material or descriptive genitive with the final mem- 
ber. For the similar Gr. compound 6vé-¢vAAov, evidently de- 
rived from évos ‘ass’ and ¢vAdov ‘ leaf, we find an equivalent 
genitive combination in Nic. Th. 628, where 6vov zerdAeov is 
used of the same plant. Another genitive which expresses simi- 
larity is found in mrépvy. oreyavds ‘covered with 
plumage of white snow i. e. white as snow’ Soph. Ant. 114. 
One would also hesitate to say that Skt. ardha-sirih- would not 
have been resolved into a genitive phrase in a language less 
given to using compounds. ‘A plowman of a half’ certainly 
represents a thinkable descriptive genitive, and while it would 
be strange if such an extraordinary combination could be found 
in two distinct forms even in different languages, yet such a 
genitive certainly would be no more strange than the following 
descriptive genitives from the Latin of Plautus: triwm literarum 
homo ‘man of three letters, i. e. fur, homo nihili ‘man of 
nothing’ i. e. ‘ worth nothing,’ homo non nauci ‘a man of not 
a trifle, not worth a trifle.’ 
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It thus appears that all the prior uninflected members of 
dependent compounds with final substantive members may be 
conceived as genitives, and no doubt were so conceived in the 
prehistoric period, even if it should be true that after the case 
system had been fully developed they were felt analogically to 
other cases here and there. The answer to the question how 
frequently this was actually done ought to be found in the com- 
parison of similar compounds with inflected prior member. If 
the genitive is all but universal even in the individual languages, 
our theory of the origin of the adnominal genitive has received 
another strong confirmation. 

It is obvious that the question how far a substantive qualifying 
another substantive in composition was a case different from the 
genitive, can be answered only in those compounds of which the 
last member was not intimately associated with a verb and was 
a true substantive, not adjective. Because they usually follow 
the construction of verbs rather than substantives we rule out 
accusatives, datives, etc., in adjective compounds with usually 
verbal posterius, e. g. Skt. dhanam-jayd-h ‘ winning booty,’ Gr. 
vouv-exns ‘having sense,’ Lat. Laris-colus ‘worshipping the 
Lares,’ with accusative prius, Gr. zacv-yéAovea ‘ being a care to 
all’ with dative in meaning, though locatival form, Skt. diré- 
di¢- ‘ visible at a distance, Av. diraé-dars- ‘ seeing afar,’ Gr. 
épeoi-rpodos ‘ mountain-nourished,’ with locative meaning as well 
as form. In similar compounds which appear as substantival 
agent nouns the analogy of the corresponding verbs has also 
obviously been dominant. Soe. g. Skt. puram-dard- ‘ destroyer 
of castles? with accusative prius, Gr. te:yeou-rAnryns ‘ approacher 
of walls’ with instrumental locative or dative, dpeco.-Barys 
‘mountain roamer ’ with locative in meaning and form, édourdpos 
‘wayfarer’ with loc. sing. The association of all such final 
members with the corresponding verbs is particularly evident 
because only rarely do they exist as independent words in the 
sense presupposed for the compounds. Cf. e. g. Debrunner, Gr. 
Wortbild. 48. Again if the compound is a verbal abstract or if 
the posterius is a verbal abstract, association with the corre- 
sponding verb may easily lead to the prius taking the adverbial 
construction, as in Skt. svapné-duhsvapnyd-m ‘evil dream in 
sleep’ with locative, Lat. manii-missio lit. ‘letting from one’s 
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hands, i. e. emancipation’ with ablative, and domu-itio ‘ going 
home ’ with accusative. 

Ignoring all such irrelevant instances in which the case de- 
pends on a final verbal noun, we find that in compounds of 
which the final member is a non-verbal substantive cases other 
than the genitive are of the greatest rarity, and are usually 
patently a secondary development. Of the languages which are 
rich in compounds, we find that the German for various reasons 
has no case form except the genitive as prior member of any 
kind of compound. Cf. Henry, Compar. Gram. of Engl. and 
Germ. 191 f. For the Latin, Stolz, Hist. Gram. 406, gives a list 
of syntactic compounds in which there is not one instance of 
any case in non-verbal compounds except the genitive, while 
even among these the latter is dominant. In Greek a few 
apparent examples easily are shown to be secondary develop- 
ments. Leaving out of account zoddumrrpov ‘ water for washing 
the feet,’ which Brugmann, op. cit. 2. 1.* 102, rightly explains 
as due to haplology from *zod-arowzrrpov, and which therefore 
does not contain the accusative zoda, as Debrunner, op. cit. 51, 
thinks, we find the accusative in draAddpwv ‘ tender-minded,’ 
obviously a contamination of dradka ¢dpovéwy and *drado-dpwv 
Debrunner 36), and the dative in dpe-Oicavos ‘ Ares-tassel,’ 
used of a bold warrior. Since the dative case will not possibly 
yield any meaning, it must be formed by analogy to the adjec- 
tival dpet-paros ‘ slain in battle’ (Debrunner 18). 

Only in the Sanskrit do we find real instances of etymolog- 
ically clear compounds of this type with non-genitive case forms 
as prior members, and here apparently only in the later lan- 
guage, in which the mania for composition of all kinds has left 
all bounds, and where most examples are clearly artificial pro- 
ductions. Wackernagel, Ai. Gram. 246 ff., while stating that 
the accusative does not occur at all and that the genitive is by 
far the most frequent case, gives examples of locatives and 
sporadic instrumentals and datives. The locative e. g. in navy- 
udaka- ‘ water in the ship,’ géhé-vydda- ‘ beast of prey at home,’ 
matari-purusa- ‘hero toward his mother’; the instrumental in 
vacd-sténa- ‘ thief by means of talk, hurting through talk,’ the 
dative in the proper name dasyavé-vrka (voc.: ‘O wolf to the 
enemy’) and two obviously artificial creations of the gram- 
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marians: parasmii-pada- ‘voice for the other, active’ and 
aimdné-pada- ‘ voice for the self, middle.’ 

That all these examples of the use of other cases are so clearly 
later developments adds another reason for assuming with 
Mahlow, AEO 165, that a stem-form as prius of a determina- 
tive compound of which both members are substantives not in 
appositional relation, is equivalent to a genitive, that therefore 
the genitive wa. originally the only case that could so appear, 
and that the stem-form in such compounds is a remnant of the 
use of the originally uninflected adnominal genitive. 

To complete the demonstration of the proposition that the 
prior members of such compounds and genitives were con- 
vertible expressions in all relations, it is left only to show that 
all relations expressed by the genitive can also be expressed by 
composition, self-evident as this is for certain common types like 
the genitive of possession. For the sake of completeness ex- 
amples of such equivalence will be given for all the classes of 
the traditional classification, which will do as well as any other. 
For if the adnominal genitive was originally an uninflected 
modifier of another substantive, it is more true than ever that 
any conceivable relation can be expressed by the case, since from 
the beginning such a relation had no linguistic element to ex- 
press it, but was suggested only through the situation. The 
names given to the different types thus have even less value than 
if the genitive were developed from some form with concrete 
meaning. Moreover, the various uses which are on the border 
line between the different categories do not usually indicate lines 
of development from one use to the other, and often we find such 
blurred border lines in more directions than one. Since almost 
every nuance may be derived from the original use of the 
primitive uninflected case directly and with as good a right as 
any other, any classification of the adnominal genitive must 
needs be artificial and unsatisfactory. 


I. THE PossEssivE GENITIVE. 


If we understand this term in the widest sense, so as to be 
equivalent to ‘ genitive of appurtenance’ (Whitney, Skt, Gram.* 
98), it is equivalent to the adnominal genitive in its entirety, 
for all its other varieties, e. g. subjective, objective, partitive, 
designate some kind of relation or appurtenance of the modified 
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substantive to the genitive. These other categories then become 
simply excursive groups, in which the relation has become more 
definite, while the class ‘ possessive genitive’ is left as a re- 
ceptacle for all the vague uses which are not wanted elsewhere, 
and which with a stricter interpretation of the possessive cate- 
gory would be unclassifiable. On the other hand, limiting the 
term to real ownership would leave a very small category which 
would not in its nature differ from many instances where the 
relation is indeed appurtenance, but not ownership. Thus of 
the three Lat. genitives in immania cuius (sc. Neptunt) armenta 
‘whose immense flocks’ Verg. Georg. 4. 395, pastor gallinarum 
‘shepherd i. e. keeper of hens’ Col. 8. 2. 7, and vir gregis ‘ man 
of the flock, he-goat’ Verg. Ecl. 7%. %, only the first could be 
brought under the category of ownership, and yet the second 
and third are very much like it, although the last does approach 
the partitive genitive in its implication. An exhaustive sub- 
division, however, would be impossible as well as purposeless, 
and I confine myself to giving examples of equivalence of geni- 
tive phrases and compounds in a few more or less well-marked 
sub-categories as well as non-classifiables. 

1. Actual ownership is the relation e. g. in Skt. vajra-m 
(acc.) indrasya RV. 10. 52. 5==indra-vajra-m ‘ Indra’s thunder- 
bolt,’ dévanam ditah RV. 3. 54. 19 = déva-ditd-h ‘ messenger 
of the gods’; redundantly vdsu-pati-m (acc.) vasindm ‘ master 
of treasures’ RV. 5. 4. 1; Gr. oixias Seanorns ‘master of the 
house’ Plato Legg. 954 B= oixo-Seordrns Germ. Haus-herr; 
with Oepdzovre Aws ‘servants of Zeus’ A 255 cf. ser- 
vant of the gods, priest’; Lat. aedes Veneris ‘temple of Venus’ 
Suet. Caes. 78 = Germ. Venus-tempel (cf. Venus-berg) ; O. Sax. 
his godes ‘house of god’ Hel. 460 = Goth. gud-his; O. Sax. 
stol adalkuninges ‘ the king’s throne’ Hel. 361 f. = kuning-stél. 

2. Closely akin to ownership is the relation when the word 
modified designates a part of the genitive and the latter is a 
person, but the same occurs frequently with a non-personal 
genitive when ownership is not to be thought of. Skt. rdthasya 
cakra-m = ratha-cakra-m Germ. Wagen-rad Engl. wagon wheel; 
with Skt. gyéndsya paksa ‘ wings of the eagle’ RV. 1. 163. 1 cf. 
cyéna-patird-m ‘eagle’s feather’; with d¢vasya cirah ‘horse’s 
head ’ ef. a¢va-karna-h ‘ horse’s ear’; with Gr. backs 
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of horses’ Hes. Se. 286 cf. iam-ovpis ‘ horse’s tail’® Ael. N. A. 
16. 21; with Lat. elephanti coriwm ‘ elephant’s hide’ Plaut. Mil. 
2. 2. 82 cf. mali-corium ‘rind of a pomegranate’; O. Sax. séwes 
adeon ‘ billows of the sea’ Hel. 1822 — séo-adion (var. lect. ib.). 

3. The possessive genitive with adjectival abstracts is found 
e. g. in Skt. vérunasya hélah ‘rage of Varuna,’ equivalent to 
varuna-méni-h ; Gr. ddga glory of god’ N. T. Acts 7. 55 = 
Geo-Soéia ; Lat. vires adulescentis ‘ strength of a youth’ Cic. Cat. 
M. 9. 27 —= Germ. Jugend-kraft. From these genitives to the 
subjective genitives is only a very small step. See VII 1. 

4. Most other types of possessive genitive are much farther 
from the idea of ownership, either because the genitive does not 
designate a person, or because the qualified substantive denotes 
something to which the term ownership cannot be applied (e. g. 
the tracks of Vishnu), or because the qualified substantive rather 
than the genitive is logically the more important (cf. e. g. ‘ the 
cattle of the pasture ’ with ‘ the pasture of the cattle’). I shall 
waste no space on establishing more minute categories, but quote 
only a few random examples: Skt. gavam vrajam ‘ stable of the 
cows’ RV. 9. 77%. 4 == gd-vraja-; with visnéds padd-m ‘ Vishnu’s 
footprint’ RV. 1. 22. 20 cf. visnu-kramah ‘ Vishnu’s paces’; 
samudrasya dhanva RV. 1. 116. 4 is equivalent to samudra-tira-m 
“sea-shore’; with yajndsya . . . rtvik RV. 1.1. 1 ‘priest of the 
sacrifice’ cf. yajna-hdtr-; with Gr. oixos servants’ 
quarters’ + 514 cf. awpd-douos ‘men’s quarters’; Onxn 
‘receptacle of silver Herod. 9. 83 dpyvpo-07yxn money-chest ’ ; 
Lat. magister vici?° ‘overseer of a quarter’ Suet. Aug. 30 = 
vico-magister (Stolz, Hist. Gram. 382) ; with amoris imperator?® 
‘general of love’ Plaut. As. 3. 3. 66 cf. mod-imperator ‘ general 
of quantity,’ of the president of a symposium; with malum 
terrae lit. ‘apple of the earth’ Plin. 25. 8. 54. 95 cf. Germ. 
Erdapfel; aquae augur ‘ prophet of rain’ Hor. Carm. 3. 17. 12—= 
Gr. ierd-pavris ; with medici pecorum ‘ physicians of the cattle’ 


Ordinarily trmovpis is exocentric. 

7° These two examples show how close the objective genitive may be 
to the possessive. Because magister cannot possibly be associated with 
a verb, magister vict can only be a possessive genitive, but imperator 
may be associated with wmperare as an agent noun, and amoris would 
then be classified as an objective genitive in spite of its obvious simi- 
larity to the other example. 
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Varro R. R. 2. 7 cf. mulo-medicus and Engl. horse-doctor; Goth. 
fotubaurd fotiwé ‘foot stool of feet’ Matth. 5. 35 =O. Sax. 
fot-skamel Germ. Fuss-schemel ; with Goth. piudans atwé 
tov aiovev ‘king of the ages, eternal king’ 1 Tim. 1. 17 cf. 
O. Engl. giid-cyning ‘battle king, warlike king’; Goth. hwair- 
neins staP Kpaviov rézos Marc. 15. 22 = Germ. Schadel-statte; 
O. Sax. himiles tunglos ‘stars of heaven’ Hel. 600 = himil- 
tungal O. H. G. himil-zungal. 


II. Tuer GENITIVE WITH PASSIVE VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 


Without question this use of the genitive, which designates 
the agent of the action of the verbal adjective, is due to sub- 
stantival interpretation of the latter, and is merely a special 
instance of the possessive genitive. Thus Skt. patyuh krita 
‘bought by her husband’ MS. 1. 10. 11 was really ‘ the bought 
one of her husband.’ Cf. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2.2 601. We may 
therefore expect compounds embodying this use of the case, 
although, as was pointed out by Brugmann, op. cit. 2. 1? 63, 
we cannot be certain whether in the individual instance the 
prius was put on a par with the genitive or with other cases, 
whether it was conceived as governed by the final verbal adjective 
rather than as depending on the substantival posterius. Gr. 6e0- 
Spynros might be, and no doubt was, conceived as ‘ built by a god’ 
rather than ‘a building of a god,’ but in the IE. period, when 
there was no sharp distinction between substantive and adjective, 
the latter interpretation of such words was at least equally 
common, and at a still earlier period, before adjectives had de- 
veloped from substantives, must have been the only possible 
interpretation. From this point of view of the ultimate identity 
of a type it is therefore permissible to quote parallel compounds 
for such genitives: Skt. justd-rn dévindm ‘liked by the gods’ 
CB. 1. 7. 2. 10 = dévd-justa-m ; Gr. Awo-8oros ‘ given by Zeus,’ 
a compound with genitive prius, is Aw-Soros +t in Aesch. Theb. 
948; with xeivys diSaxré ‘what is taught by her, her teaching’ 
Soph. El. 344 cf. zarpo-Sidaxros ‘taught by a father’; with 
O.H.G. gewihte mines vaters ‘consecrated of my father’ cf. 
numerous German compounds like gott-begabt and gott-gesandt. 


11 The unmetrical msce. reading Avocdérwv was corrected to Avodétwy 
by Bothe. 
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III. THe DeEscriptive GENITIVE. 


Under this caption are included three distinct categories, of 
which one differs from the others even in origin. 

1. The genitive of measure (and value) is the result of the 
collocation with the limited substantive of a genitive of a word 
or group designating a quantity. Thus in Lat. fossa pedum 
vigintt ‘a ditch of twenty feet (in breadth) ’ Caes. B. G. 7. 72 
the only kind of relation of the twenty feet to the ditch could 
be that of breadth, and it is not the genitive itself which is 
responsible for this shade of meaning. It is obvious that such 
genitives usually must be modified by an adjective ** to describe 
the measure, and, as a result, that composition is a very awk- 
ward device of expressing the same thing. While therefore 
genitives of measure are frequent in various languages (cf. e. g. 
Gr. éxtw otadiwv tetyos ‘ wall of eight stades’ Thue. 7. 2, pods 
tertapwv pyvov ‘four months’ pay’ Xen. An. 1. 2. 12, iepa tprdv 
taAdvrwy ‘offerings of i. e. worth three talents’ Lys. 30. 20; 
Lat. dierum vigintt supplicatio ‘a thanksgiving of twenty days’ 
Caes. B. G. 4. 38, Ir. muince tri nungae ‘torques trium un- 
ciarum’; Goth. widuw6 jéré ahtautéhund jah fidwér ‘a widow 
of eighty-four years’ Luc. 2. 37; Lith. triji méti kiidtkis ‘a 
child of three years’), compounds of the same meaning were 
usually avoided. That they could be formed is shown by Lat. 
tri-saecli-senex ‘old man of three generations’ and Engl. com- 
pounds like three inch rain, six foot pole. Cf. also O. Sax. gér- 
tal ‘ the full measure of a year’ with Gr, érra érav xixAo * seven 
years’ cycles’? Eur. Hel. 112. 

2. The genitive of quality results similarly from collocation 
of a substantive and a genitive of a word or group designating a 
quality, usually being or containing an adjectival abstract. In 
the Lat. homines magnae virtutis** ‘men of great courage’ 
Caes. B. G. 2. 15 the only relation possible between courage and 
the men is that the latter are characterized by the former, and 
again it is merely the nature of the word in the genitive which 
causes the more specialized case meaning. Though here too 


12 The idea of one may be expressed merely by the singular number 
of the genitive: Herod. 2. 5 juépys dpduos ‘run of a (i. e. one) day.’ 

18 According to Schmalz, Lat. Gram.‘ 364, descriptive genitives with- 
out attribute are not found in Latin before Apuleius. 
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usually used with an adjective, in which case parallel com- 
pounds are hard to find, yet genitives of quality do occur 
without modifier, and are then more easily paralleled by com- 
pounds. On the other hand the occurrence of both the latter 
and genitive phrases is limited by the simpler competing ex- 
pression of substantive and adjective: e. g. ‘a virtuous man’ 
is preferred to ‘a man of virtue,’ and ‘a man of goodness’ will 
not hold its own beside ‘a good man.’ Nevertheless parallel 
compounds are found. While I have found nothing corre- 
sponding closely to Gr. réAyns ‘ forehead of insolence, 
insolent forehead’ Soph., yet with Lat. deus majestatis ‘ god of 
majesty’ Ven. Fort. 11. 1. 19 ef. Skt. ¢ri-sirya- ‘the sun of 
majesty’; with Goth. manna frawaurhtais Gr. dvO@pwros 
dvouias ‘man of sin’ 2 Thess. 2. 3 ef. O. Sax. fridu-barn ‘ child 
of peace’; with Goth. ahma sunjés Gr. 76 wveipa tips dAnBetas 
‘the spirit of truth’ Joh. 14. 17 cf. O. Sax. sddspel ‘ discourse 
of truth.’ An excellent example of a descriptive compound is 
the Skt. su-gandhi-téjana- ‘ grass of good odor, sweetly smelling 
grass,’ which could be translated by Lat. gramen suavis odoris. 

3. The genitive of comparison ** is a name which might be 
given to a rare type of descriptive genitive (probably only 
Greek) which designates an object like the modified substantive. 
Aside from the much quoted Aevkjs yuwvos mrépvé ‘ wing of white 
snow i. e. white as snow’ I have found only one other example: 
méTpys voos He ovdnpov ‘mind of i. e. firm as rock or iron’ Mosch. 
4.44. Evidently these are sporadic derailments of the genitive 
of material, the wing being conceived as though made of snow, 
and the mind as though made of iron, and thus ha¥e nothing 
in common with the first two types of descriptive genitive. The 
same could be expressed by an adjective of material as well as a 
comparative compound—by far the most frequent of the three. 
With the second example cf. the exocentric zerpd-crepvos ‘ with 
heart of stone, stony-hearted’ and yadAk-évrepos ‘of brazen 
bowels, indefatigable worker,’ with the first, Engl. snow- 
pudding, because white as snow. 


IV. THE GENITIVE. 


This genitive, also called the genitive of designation or ex- 
planation, is used when the substantive modified stands to the 


14 So Delbrueck, Gr. 3. 334. 
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one in the genitive in the relation of genus to species, and is so 
named because two substantives in apposition are the usual way 
of expressing the same thing. We may subdivide into two 
classes, in the first of which the word in the genitive is an 
appellative, in the second a proper name. 

1. Easily intelligible are examples like Lat. arbor palmae 
Suet. Aug. 94 for palm-tree. The word in the genitive is 
thought of as designating not an object, but a category—it is a 
tree belonging to the category of palm. This brings it close on 
the one hand to the possessive genitive, from which it differs 
only in the way of conceiving the word in the genitive, but not 
in the genitive relation itself. On the other hand there is a 
resemblance to the descriptive genitive, for referring something 
to a category is one way of describing it. Cf. Brugmann, op. cit. 
2. 2.2 603. In this first group we shall find no difficulty in 
paralleling appositional genitives with compounds, even though 
we may not be certain whether these were in the individual in- 
stance felt as appositive or subordinating. Only the latter of 
course would be real parallels, but, while in historical periods no 
doubt they were almost never felt as subordinating, yet they 
represent a type which in its origin was very largely genitival, 
and it is in this sense that they are cited. With arbor palmae 
and arbor tiliae (= Engl. linden-tree) cf. also Skt. cami-lata- 
‘creeper named cami’ and compounds like Engl. oak-tree Germ. 
Eich-baum; with Gr. Bodv yévos ‘race of cattle’ v 212, oiwvav 
giAa Alem. (= Engl. bird-tribe), Lat. genus vatum ‘tribe of 
prophets’ Hor. Ep. 2. 2. 102 cf. Skt. déva-jana- ‘ god-folk,’ 
Goth. mana-séps ‘seed i. e. race of men,’ O. Sax. man-kunnt 
‘race of men’; with Gr. tds ypjya péeya ‘monster of a boar’ 
Herod. 1. 36, Lat. monstrum mulieris ‘monster of a woman’ 
Plaut. Poen. 1. 2. 66 ef. Engl. boy prodigy; O. Sax. himiles riki 
‘realm of heaven’ Hel. 2367 = himil-riki; with gebenes strom 
Meeresfluth Hel. 2937 cf. Goth. mari-saiws ‘ Meer-see.? With 
Gr. any7s dévoya ‘the name spring’ Plato and Lat. nomen regis 
‘the name king’ Cic. Rep. 2. 30. 53 cf. Skt. jaya-cabda- ‘ the 
word conquer,’ musikakhyd i. e. *musika-akhyd- ‘the name 
mouse.’ 

2. Similar appositional genitives of proper names are not so 
easily understood, for the idea of belonging to a category cannot 
be applied to an individual. No doubt genitives like Gr. IAfov 
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mods ‘city of Ilium’ E 642 = Lat. Troiae urbs Verg. Aen. 1. 
565, O.Icel. Fenres ulfr ‘the wolf Fenrer,’ O. Sax. Jordanes 
strom ‘the river Jordan’ Hel. 3958, Lith. Priisijos zémeé ‘ the 
land of Prussia,’ were due partially to a gradual development 
from the appellatives, of which the last examples are close to 
proper names. Thus in nomen regis it is true that rex refers to 
any king and not a particular individual, but if one thinks of 
rex aS a word, it is an individual word, and virtually a proper 
name. However, both these genitives and those of the real 
proper names were helped along by closely associated possessive 
genitives. Gr. *IAiov might designate the citadel of Ilium 
as well as the entire city, and the latter meaning might have 
followed the former or some genitive phrase meaning ‘ city of 
the Trojans.’ Or nomen regis as ‘the name king’ might have 
been an imitation of ‘the name of a (certain) king,’ which 
would be a possessive genitive. Naturally these developments 
would not take place everywhere, and one wonders how far these 
Latin, Germanic, and Balto-Slavic genitives, directly or indi- 
rectly, were modelled upon the Greek. At any rate all of them 
form a comparatively late stratum, and the occurrence of many 
parallel compounds is not to be expected. However, cf. Goth. 
in markém Judaids ‘in the territory of Judaea’ Mare. 10. 1 
with the compound Judata-land ‘ the land of Judaea.’ 


V. THE GENITIVE OF MATERIAL. 


The genitive of material or composition is the result of modi- 
fying a word designating something made of a certain material 
by the genitive of a word designating the material itself, and it 
is only this fact that apparently gives it a meaning more definite 
than appurtenance. Aside from this relation to the possessive 
genitive, which it shares with all other adnominal genitives, it 
has points of contact with the descriptive, appositional, and 
partitive genitive. To tell of what something consists is a kind 
of description, and also the genitives of comparison, as ex- 
plained under III 3, show the blurred border line toward the 
descriptive genitive. On the other hand the Homeric épxos 
ddévrwv ‘bulwark of the teeth’ may be either an appositional 
genitive (the teeth are a bulwark) or a genitive of material (the 
bulwark consists of the teeth). The relation to the partitive 
genitive is still more intimate, for anything made or consisting 
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of something almost necessarily comprises only a part of it. Cf. 
e. g. Lat. frumenti acervt ‘ piles of grain.’ 

Genitives of material are easily paralleled with compounds, 
particularly in Sanskrit and the Germanic languages. With 
Skt. cartih cuklanim vrihindm ‘ porridge of white rice’ MS. 2. 
1. 5 cf. vrihy-apiipa- ‘ rice-cake’; maritam ganah ‘troop of 
Maruts’ RV. 10. 137. 5 = marud-gana-h; with yiithdni gavim 
‘herds of cattle’ RV. 8. 4. 20 ef. gaja-yitha- ‘ elephant herd’; 
Gr. owpot oirov Xen. Hell. 4. 4. 12 Lat. frumenti acervi Plaut. 
Fs. 1. 2. 55== Germ. Getreide-haufen; Gr. vevpov Bods ‘ cord 
made (of sinew) of ox’ Hes. Op. 544 — Bov-vevpov ; with orarjpes 
xpuoiov ‘staters of gold’ Eupol. cf. ‘ gold-thread ’ ; 
with Lat. glaeba sulphuris ‘lump of sulphur’ Plin. 35. 15. 50. 
175 cf. Skt. hiranya-pinda = Germ. Gold-klumpen; with lactis 
amber ‘rain of milk’ cf. Germ. Gold-regen; with Ir. lestar 
n-arggit * vessel of silver ’ cf. Skt. hiranya-patra- O. Sax. gold-fat 
‘gold-vessel’; with Goth. hairda sweiné ayédyn xotpwv Matth., 8. 
30 cf. Skt. gaja-yiitha- ‘ elephant herd ’; with O. Sax. goldes hort 
‘treasure of gold’ Hel. 2491 cf. Germ. Gold-schatz. 


VI. THE GENITIVE OF ORIGIN. 


Not because it usually is, or should be, recognized as a distinct 
class, but because, like the genitive of material, from which it is 
sometimes hard to distinguish, it competes with the ablative, and 
affords a basis for syncretistic processes in so far as they may 
have taken place between the two cases, this special subdivision 
of the possessive genitive is mentioned. In every case the notion 
of origin is not given by the case itself, but is due to the situa- 
tion. Thus in the category of the genitive of relationship e. g. 
Skt. mata dévanim ‘mother of the gods’ RV. 1. 113. 19 (= 
déva-matr-) or Gr. warpos ‘father’s father’ = 118 (= 
natpo-ratwp O.Icl. fodur-fadir) shows a possessive genitive, and 
obviously identical is the genitive relation in e. g. Skt. divds 
putra-h ‘son of heaven’? RV. 7. 102. 1 (ef. déva-putra- ‘son of 
a god’) and Gr. Oedv waides ‘children of gods’ Plato Apol. 27 


*® Delbrueck, Ai. Synt. 154, considers this example, in which the geni- 
tive cannot possibly be partitive, as patterned after those like gévadm 
yuthini, which he considers as partitive. Obviously this is the result 
of the assumption that the partitive genitive represents the original 
use. 
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D (= 6co-rades). Yet in the latter the notion of origin may 
be introduced. 

At other times change of position may cause an apparent idea 
of origin. The skin of a cow (Skt. gds tvdk) represents a purely 
possessive genitive when the skin is upon the body of the animal, 
but it is either something comin, from or made of the cow after 
flaying and tanning. 

The following examples may also be classified under this head: 
Skt. sémasya mdda-h ‘ intoxication of i. e. from the soma’ RV. 
1. 117. 1=sdma-mada-h; pagiinam pdyah ‘milk of cattle,’ 
equivalent to gé-ksird-m; with Gr. odpara ‘signs of i. e. 
from a god’ Pind. P. 4. 355 ef. Avo-onpia ‘sign from Zeus’; 
With ¢rzwv xompos ‘dung of horses’ Xen. An. 1. 6. 1 and Lat. 
stercus crocodili Hor. Epod. 12. 11 cf. Lat. mis-cerda ‘ mouse- 
dung’ and si-cerda ‘ dung of swine’; O. Sax. sunnon lioht Hel. 
3578 = Engl. sun-light. 


VII. THE GENITIVE WITH VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 


With verbal substantives the only possible relation the genitive 
can suggest is that of the actor to the action (subjective geni- 
tive) or of the person or thing affected to the action or the actor 
(objective genitive). 

1. The subjective genitive is obviously very close to the pos- 
sessive, and it is indifferent whether we consider it a sub- 
division of the latter. By all means there is very little difference 
between the genitive with an adjectival abstract, e. g. vires 
adulescentis ‘strength of a young man,’ which is classified as 
possessive, and a subjective genitive like O. H.G. sunnin fart 
‘the course of the sun.’ It is only the accident that the abstract 
fart is associated with a verb, intransitive at that, which causes 
its classification as subjective rather than possessive. 

Parallel compounds are by no means rare: Skt. vdjrasya 
patané ‘ at the flying of the thunderbolt’ RV. 6. 20. 5 = vajra- 
patané; Gr. xvvov tAdyparta ‘ barking of dogs’ Eur. I. T. 293 = 
kuy-vaaypos; with Lat. clamorque virum stridorque rudentum 
‘clamor of men and creaking of cables’ Verg. Aen. 1. 87 cf. 
Germ. Vogel-sang; with Lat. amor patris ‘a father’s love’ and 
Lith. dévo méilé ‘god’s love’ cf. Germ. Mutter-liebe; with 
O. Sax. gibod godes ‘command of god’ Hel. 205 cf. Skt. déva- 
hiti- ‘ divine arrangement.’ 
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2. The objective genitive suggests a relation which is also 
merely a special instance of the vague relations of every possible 
kind between the genitive and its qualified substantive, and the 
fact that in this category the case designates the object, is due 
entirely to its being used with a verbal substantive when the 
context makes it clear that the substantive in the genitive is 
affected by the action. Origin from adverbial genitives like the 
Homeric rpizodos mrepdwpefov ‘let us wager for a tripod’ (cf. 
Brugmann, op. cit. 604 f.) will seem probable only to those who 
on other grounds believe that the adnominal genitive is derived 
from the adverbial genitive, but in itself the objective genitive 
is no farther away from relations suggestible by the collocation 
of the two substantives than is any other, and surely much less 
difficult than e. g. *IAiov wédus (see IV 2). Moreover, the pos- 
sibility of suggesting by the situation the relation of the object 
to the action is here also shown by the parallel compounds. Skt. 
tokasya sati- ‘winning of children’ RV. 4. 24. 3 = tékd-sati-; 
somasya pitayé ‘for drinking of the soma’ RV. 5. 71. 3=—= 
séma-pitayé; ghano vrtrdnam ‘slayer of the Vrtras’ RV. 1. 4. 
8 = vrtra-han-; 1° Gr. tpodais ixmwv ‘ breeding of horses’ Pind. 
O. 4. 24 = imro-tpodias ; dvAa€é Tov retyous ‘ guard of the wall’ 
Thue. 2. 78 = rexo-diAaé; Lat. agri cultura Lucr. 5. 1448 = 
agri-cultura ‘ agriculture, cultor agrorum ‘ cultivator of fields’ 
Liv. 2. 34 agri-cultor; vitis sator Lucr. 2. 1168 viti-sator 
‘vine-planter’; Goth. in gafahis pizé fiské Gr. tH dypa trav 
Luc. 5. 9 == Germ. iiber dem Fisch-fang; with O. Sax. 
waldandes geld ‘ service of i. e. sacrifice to the ruler’ Hel. 90 
cf. diobol-geld ‘ service to the devil.’ 

In the last example the genitive corresponds to the dative 
with the kindred verb, while in the others to an accusative. 
Such differences between the construction of verb and verbal 
noun have been mentioned pp. 131 ff., and it will be unnecessary 


16 Sanskrit apparently does not use actually occurring agent substan- 
tives in composition, but -han- of this compound represents a prehistoric 
substantive type. There is no doubt but that in Sanskrit itself -han- 
was felt as taking the construction of the verb, and the first member 
was put on a par with accusatives. 

17 Greek does not use unchanged abstracts in such compounds, but 
always extends with -@, in accordance with the general popularity of 
the -:o- suffix, at first in exocentric compounds, but then also in others. 
Cf. Petersen, Greek Diminutives in -coy 30 ff. 
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to add a further extended collection here. I shall mention only 
three more. With the genitive e. g. in Gr. vooros yains Barnxwv 
‘way to the land of the Phaeacians,’ corresponding to an ad- 
verbial accusative of limit of motion, cf. O. Sax. sethel-gang 
‘going to rest,’ of the setting sun; with e. g. Lat. consultatio 
nuptiarum, in which the corresponding verb does not take a case 
in that sense at all, so that we have to translate as ‘ concerning 
marriage,’ cf. Skt. agvdnrta- < *agva-anrta- ‘a lie about horses ’ 
and O. Icel. brud-hlaup Germ. Braut-lauf ‘a run for the bride, 
wedding.’ 
VIII. Tue Partirive GENITIVE. 


The partitive genitive or genitive of the divided whole de- 
veloped from the vague uninflected adnominal genitive in the 
same way as the other types. When the genitive denoted the 
whole and the qualified substantive the part, this is due to the 
nature of the two substantives and not to any particular meaning 
of the case ending. In fact it is quite possible to classify a large 
number of partitive genitives as genitives of appurtenance, since 
the part necessarily belongs to the whole. Thus in Lat. multitudo 
hominum the multitude spoken of belongs to the category of men, 
a fact which puts the example close to the appositional as well 
as possessive genitive. From the latter there is only a very 
obscure dividing line. From e. g. Skt. cyéndsya paksa ‘ wings 
of the eagle,’ which, though the wings are a part of the eagle, 
is classified as possessive (see I 2), we pass to e. g. O. Sax. 
séwes tideon ‘ waves of the sea,’ which might be partitive, to e. g. 
Skt. marité vai dévandm vicah ‘the M. are the peasants of the 
gods,’ which must be partitive. The common ground between 
the two categories is also shown by the so-called chorographic 
genitive. The Gr. ris ’Artixys és Oivony ‘to Oenoe of Attica’ 
Thuc. 2. 18 is both possessive and partitive, for the deme be- 
longs to Attica and is a part of it. That the partitive genitive 
is close also to the genitive of material, which may be considered 
as one of its varieties, has been mentioned under V. 

The kinship of the partitive and other genitives reveals itself 
also in the parallel compounds. The type represented by Skt. 


Av. ydtavd masydingm ‘the sorcerers of men’ Yt. 8. 44, Gr. of 
Tov the unjust of men’ Dem. 27. 68, is paralleled 
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e. g. by Skt. manusa-raksasa- ‘ demon of men,'* demon in human 
form,’ brahma-rsi- ‘sage of priests, priest-sage, Gr. iatpd-pavris 
‘seer of physicians’; with dvyp rév eAevbépwv (Goodwin 230) 
‘a man of the free ones’ cf. e. g. xaxo-Saipwv ‘an evil divinity, 
a divinity of the evil ones’ *® Ar. Equ. 112; apioros best 
of all’ Soph. El. 366 = zavt-dpwros CIG. 1355; with Lat. 
legatorum Palamedes ‘of the legati P.’ Dictys 1. 6 cf. Skt. 
amdatya-raksasa- ‘the minister Rakshasa, of the ministers R.**; 
with Goth. all manné ‘all of men’ Col. 1. 28 cf. Germ. Welt-all. 
The partitive genitive with numerals, presupposing their original 
substantival nature, e. g. in Skt. paficagdd agvandm ‘fifty of 
horses’? RV. 5. 18. 5, Gr. évvéa yArddes érav ‘nine thousands of 
years ’ Plato Phaedr. 256 E, Lat. peditum undecim milia ‘ eleven 
thousands of foot-soldiers’ Liv. 21. 22, Goth. frins tiguns silu- 
brinaizé ‘ thirty pieces of silver’ Matth. 27. 3, is paralleled by 
Skt. gd-dvaya-m ‘pair of cattle.’ Corresponding to e. g. Skt. sakha 
sakhinadm ‘friend of friends, best of all friends’ RV. 1. 30. 11, 
Gr. xaxa xaxov ‘evils of evils, worst of all evils’? Soph. O. C. 
1237, Ger. das Buch der Biicher ‘the book of books,’ we find 
Skt. raja-raj- *° ‘king of kings’ and O. Sax. thiod-gumo ‘man 
among the people, i. e. man of men, most excellent man.’ 

While the first origin of the partitive genitive thus is the 
same as of all the other adnominal genitives, yet it was no doubt 
associated with the adverbial genitive more closely than any 
other, for the partitive is the most common of adverbial uses, 
and it may be difficult more often than elsewhere to be sure 
whether this genitive is adnominal or adverbial. Cf. Brugmann, 
op. cit. 613, who quotes e. g. the Cretan ras 8 émixaprias Siadayyavev 
rav jpivav, either ‘she shall receive of the proceeds, (namely) half’ 
or ‘half of the proceeds.’ It was probably from imitation of 
such locutions that the Greek habit of not allowing the attribu- 
tive position for the partitive genitive arose. In other words, 


18 Tt is not claimed that these very compounds were thus felt in his- 
torical times, but only that they perpetuate types which at the time of 
the existence of the uninflected adnominal genitive were partly con- 
ceived in this way, although partly as appositional and attributive 
compounds. 

19 This compound, like the O. Pers. gen. in wsdyabiya* xsdyabiyandm 
‘ruler of rulers,’ is not always taken in this superlative sense. It may 
sometimes be equivalent to an objective genitive with the substantive, 
i. e. if it designates a king who rules over lesser kings. 
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the predicate position, allowable for any adnominal genitive, 
became obligatory for most kinds of Greek partitive genitives 
because of the influence of the closely associated adverbial geni- 
tive, particularly because of examples like the one mentioned, 
which could be interpreted differently by the speaker and the 
hearer. However, it must not be forgotten that there was an- 
other force tending to the same result. The predicate position 
is a way of throwing emphasis upon the qualified substantive as 
well as the genitive, while the attributive position is used when 
the emphasis is on the genitive, as is normal for most adnominal 
genitives. 

That examples which are on the border line between adnominal 
and adverbial use cannot be used for proving the derivation of 
one from the other, as is attempted by Delbrueck and Brugmann, 
was shown p. 130. 


It is thus clear that the relation expressed by the genitive can 
in every instance be rendered by a compound, just as every 
compound consisting of a substantive prius subordinated to a 
substantive posterius can be rendered by a genitive phrase. 
Synonymous in turn with the genitive phrase, and therefore also 
with this type of compound, is a substantive modified by a de- 
nominative adjective. Cf. Wackernagel, Mélanges F. de Saus- 
sure 137 ff., and Hirt, Handb.? 317. However, from the equiva- 
lence of these three forms of expression it self-evidently does not 
follow that one can be substituted for the other at any time and 
in any language, but sometimes one, sometimes the other was 
dominant. Thus Sanskrit, which is one of the chief mines for 
compounds of every description, has correspondingly curtailed 
its use of the genitive, not using the descriptive and appositional 
genitives, and the genitive of material sparingly (Delbrueck, Ai. 
Synt. 151 ff.). On the other hand Greek has developed every 
nuance of the genitive, but, however productive it has been of 
some types of compounds, has formed relatively few of those 
corresponding to genitive phrases. Thus tzm-ovpis in the sense 
“a horse’s tail’ is a very rare example of its kind, although in 
exocentric compounds the same relation of the two members is 
frequent, e. g. in Bov-xépados ‘ bull-headed,’ Acovrd-zovs lion- 
footed.’ Latin again has been still more sparing in its use of 
all kinds of compounds, but as free as Greek in its genitives, 
while German is closest to the Sanskrit in the formation of 
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compounds, but has limited the genitive by the encroachment of 
prepositional phrases. What is important, however, as throwing 
a light upon the origin of the genitive, is the fact that such 
compounds may embody all of the same relations as the genitive, 
and the latter the same as the compounds. Which form of 
expression dominated in the individual semantic domain and in 
the individual languages is not of interest for one seeking the 
origin of the case. Him it concerns primarily that both forms 
of expression are in themselves applicable to any particular re- 
lation. Originally the prior members of these compounds were 
uninflected genitives, of which they are, as it were, the fossil 
remains, and only after inflected genitives were introduced could 
it be a question whether to use genitive or compound. The 
widest possible use of both must therefore have been the original 
use of the adnominal genitive, for there was no indication of 
any particular meaning in its form, and mere juxtaposition of 
two substantives could suggest any possible relation. 

It is not within the possibility of this paper to show how the 
inflected genitives displaced the uninflected adnominal genitive, 
or how the adnominal and adverbial genitives are related in 
detail. A satisfactory answer to such questions could be reached 
only if we knew the origin of all the genitive suffixes, and the 
following are therefore no more than suggestions of the lines 
along which the case developed provided the approved etymologies 
of the terminations are correct. 

Van Wijk’s hypothesis that the genitive singular of the con- 
sonant declension in -es -os is the same as the nominative of the 
o declension, from which the nominative singular of consonant 
stems was derived by withdrawal of the accent, syncope of the 
final vowel, and compensatory lengthening of the root-vowel 
(Streitberg’s theory of the “ Dehnstufe”), seems enticing for 
cases like Skt. gau-h Gr. Dor. Bés opposed to the genitive Bods 
< *Boros (cf. the Skt. nom. gava-h). Such genitives were the 
same as uninflected semantically, there being only a phonetic 
difference between nom. and gen. After this distinction became 
fixed, it was possible, however, to use this genitive with verbs 
also. Van Wijk employs most ingenious devices to explain also 
other genitives singular in this way, but here we certainly can 
not follow him, and even for the more probable cases other 
possibilities cannot be ignored, e. g. that the endings -es -os -s, 
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which were also ablatival, formed genitives only secondarily 
through syncretism, prompted e. g. by the common ground be- 
tween the two cases mentioned in parts V and VI. Cf. Brug- 
mann, op. cit. 570. In this eventuality the syncretism started 
with a much narrower adnominal sphere, and the subsequent 
history of uses was altogether different than if Van Wijk’s 
theory should be right. 

However, this would concern only the genitive of the conso- 
nant stems. As far as the o declension was concerned, the case 
was different. The Latin Keltic form in -i *° can be left out of 
account because it was evidently.a local development as far as 
its appearing as a case form is concerned. Wackernagel, loc. cit. 
125 ff., may be right in comparing the Skt. adverbial ending ~, 
so that e. g. Lat. lucri facio would be comparable with Skt. 
vaci-kar- ‘to bring into his power (vdca-h).’ This would be an 
adverbial use of narrow boundaries from which the other uses 
had developed. But it could not have been a factor in causing 
syncretism with the old uninflected adnominal genitive because 
there was no common sphere of usage. To attain to a real 
genitival function even in the Italo-Keltic required parallelism 
with another form which was partially adnominal from the 
beginning. 

The parallelism of the two endings -so and -sio of the pro- 
nominal and o declension alongside the IE. pronouns *so and 
*sio 21 (Brugmann, op. cit. 355) would induce me to believe that 


20 Tf, as e. g. Schwyzer, loc. cit., and Brugmann, op. cit. 570, main- 
tain, this -t is ultimately identical with the adjective suffix -iio-, its 
development was like that of the plural g« itive as accepted below. 
It is strange that under these circumstances Brugmann could still 
think of an adnominal genitive mainly derived from the adverbial, for 
an adjective has for its principal function the qualifying of a substan- 
tive, and gets into the predicate secondarily. As to -i, Sommer, Handb. 
d. lat. Laut- u. Formenl. 371, suggests identity of the genitival -i and 
the feminine suffix - (-ié-), so that e. g. IE. *guena deivi was both ‘ the 
wife belonging to a god’ and ‘the wife of a god.’ In this case even 
the genitives in -t are at least as much adnominal as adverbial in 
origin. 

*1 TE. *sio is based on the Skt. syd. As containing adjectival -io-, 
Brugmann, op. cit. 2. 2.2 320, thinks the nom. must have ended in s. 
However that may be, the dropping of the s under the influence of *so 
could have taken place either before or after they became genitive 
endings. 
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they were really the suffixed pronouns.?* The demonstratives 
were added to the uninflected genitives for emphasis, for the 
genitive was normally accented as opposed to the governing sub- 
stantive, and this could properly be emphasized by the suffixed 
demonstrative pronouns. Cf. Hirt, Idg. Akz. 315, 318. This 
genitive could be used wherever the uninflected genitive was 
used, but also, after suffixation had become habitual, with verbs, 
so that it afforded a starting point for the development of the 
adverbial genitive. It could do this because it was formally 
characterized, while a mere stem, say with the verb *es-, would 
be taken as a predicate nominative, or, with transitive verbs, as 
a direct or indirect object, i. e. as a primitive uninflected accusa- 
tive or dative. Cf. Am. J. of Ph. 39. 6 ff. However, the more 
usual interpretation of the genitive in -szo is that it contains the 
adjectival suffix -1o-. Cf. references in Brugmann, op. cit. 2. 2.? 
121. While possible and flawless from the semantic point of 
view, this does not seem to afford as good an explanation of the 
parallelism of -so and -szo, nor of the s. 

The genitive plural, which has -ém in all classes, seems to me, 
like Skt. asmdkam ‘of us,’ a neuter singular of a derivative 
adjective. Just as combinations like asmdkam dyuh ‘ our life’ 
RV. 1. 94. 16 were reinterpreted e. g. ‘ the life of us,’ so, to use 
a hypothetical IE. example, *régo-m genos ‘the royal race’ 
could be reintérpreted as ‘the race of kings,’ being referred to 
the substantive *rég- Skt. raj- Lat. rég- ‘king’ instead of to 
the adjective *régo- ‘ royal,’ and -om became a gen. pl. ending, 
transferred to any kind of stem. If added to a stems or if it 
returned to substantival o stems ** contraction resulted: -dom 
and -oom became -6m,”* and this ending in turn displaced -om 
also in consonant stems. Originally an adjectival ending, -dm 
thus had all the meanings of a denominative adjective. It 


*2 For once I find myself in substantial agreement with Fay. Cf. 
Bulletin of the University of Texas no. 263, p. 48. Also see Van Wijk, 
op. cit. 68 ff. 

*3 The return of -om to o stems where it originated is parallel to the 
history of the Aeolic dative plural in -eoot. Originating e. g. in yéveo-cr, 
and there abstracted as a case-ending, it was not only added to other 
consonant stems, but returned to o stems: *yeveo-eoou yevé-eoor. Cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. 239. 

*4 This origin of -6m explains why we do not find -ém alongside of it, 
corresponding to the instrumental singular -6 -é and the ablative -dd -éd. 
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formed an adnominal genitive synonymous with the uninflected 
adnominal genitive, but could also be used in the predicate, as 
can any adjective. Thus it allowed all of the uses of the primi- 
tive genitive with the verb *es- ‘to be,’ as well as some other 
adverbial uses hard to define. At least not before a detailed 
examination of the uses of the adverbial genitive could one 
answer the question how those meanings which are farthest from 
the adnominal genitive arose. It should be added that this 
same development would also have taken place in the genitive 
singular if those are right who insist that the singular formatives 
were also of adjectival origin. Cf, Hofer Zur Lautlehre 92, A. 
Kuhn KZ. 15. 311, Brugmann op. cit. 571 f., Hirt Handbuch’ 
316. 

But however we judge the origin of the various genitive end- 
ings, the uses of the case are best understood if the adnominal 
genitive was originally an uninflected case of attributive determi- 
nation of one substantive by another, and if the adverbial uses 
came by syncretism with inflected cases which were largely un- 
inflected adjective formations in origin, but perhaps partially 
ablatives and uninflected genitives emphasized by demonstrative 
pronouns. 


WALTER PETERSEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, 
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HORACH’S EQUESTRIAN CAREER * 


The military tribunate which Horace held in the army of 
Brutus was an office that was regularly held by men who pos- 
sessed the equestrian census, the group that supplied the legion- 
ary cavalry to the army in early times and the officers for the 
legions and the allies at a later period.t Promotion to the mili- 
tary tribunate from “ non-commissioned” ranks like the cen- 
turionate are, until the Empire was well advanced, almost un- 
known.? The military tribunes were chosen, with comparatively 
slight reference to military experience, either from young men 
of senatorial family who, until they were admitted to the senate 
through the quaestorship, were numbered among the equites, 
or from young men whose fathers’ possession of the equestrian 
census (400,000 sesterces) entitled the sons to perform their 
military service as officers. The former class, destined for sena- 
torial careers, was distinguished from the latter by the broad 
stripe on their tunics. They were often called tribunt laticlavi 
in their inscriptions * to set them apart from the less eminent 
tribunt angusticlavu * who hoped for nothing more than eques- 
trian honors.® There is no evidence that military tribunes were 
ever lower in rank than the equites, and Caesar’s reference to 


* This paper is in part the result of joint work with my colleague, 
Professor E. H. Haight. To her I am indebted for several points in the 
interpretation of Horace and particularly for the suggestion that 
Horace’s words in Sermones II, 7, 53-55 are to be taken as a reference 
to himself. See her new book, Horace and his Art of Enjoyment, 
pp. 36 ff. 

*Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, I, p. 545; Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, II, p. 355. 

* See Gelzer, Die Nobilitit der rémischen Republik (1912), Part I. 

’ See the cases listed by Dessau, Inscriptiones Selectae, III, 1, p. 503. 

‘This was naturally not a term of honor and therefore does not occur 
in the inscriptions. That it was used is clear from Suetonius, Otho, 10. 

5 By an arrangement, dating in its first form from the year 362 B.C., 
and lasting, it would seem, until the time of Augustus, twenty-four 
iribuni militum, undoubtedly laticlavii, the officers of the first four 
legions, were elected every year at the comitia tributa; the other tribuni 
laticlavit and the tribuni angusticlavii were appointed by the com- 
manding general, originally the consul and: later either the proconsul 
or the propraetor. See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, II, pp. 187 ff. 
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a group of them as equites Romani® shows that shortly before 
Horace held the office they were as a matter of course regarded 
as knights. At the theatre they sat with the knights and in fact 
had the best seats reserved for them in the first two of the 
fourteen rows set aside for the equites.” They regularly wore 
the particular emblem of the knights, the gold ring, which in one 
recorded case provided the means of identifying the dead bodies 
of the tribunes on the field of battle.® 
Although writers on the Roman equites have, because of his 

military tribunate, mentioned Horace as a knight,® such a status 
has not in general been accepted for him by students of Horace’s 
life and works.*° But there is evidence from Horace himself 
that the gold ring which he must have worn as military tribune 
remained in his possession later in life. In the seventh satire 
of the second book, a satire that can hardly be dated before 31 
B. C., Davus, the poet’s slave, taking advantage of the liberty of 
the Saturnalia, treats his master to a sermon on the Stoic con- 
ception of freedom, in the course of which we find the words 
(ll. 53-55) : 

Tu cum proiectis insignibus, anulo equestri 

Romanoque habitu, prodis ex iudice Dama 

Turpis, 


“When, throwing aside your insignia of rank, the knight’s ring 
and the Roman garb, you, juror though you are," go forth in 


® Caesar, B. G. III, 7, refers to a group of praefecti and tribuni 
militum who were held captive in the Gallic cities; in III, 10 he men- 
tions the same group collectively as equites Romani. 

7 See the comment of Porphyrio on Epode IV, 15; Ovid, Fasti IV, 383. 

8 Appian, Pun. 104. Originally the right to wear the gold ring was 
restricted, but by the time of Augustus it was the general prerogative 
of the equestrian order. See Staatsrecht, III, pp. 514 ff. 

* Cf. Kiibler, s. v. equites, Pauly-Wissowa, column 284; Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, I, p. 353, n. 3. 

10 Kiessling (2nd edition) and Lucian Mueller, to be sure, admit such 
a possibility in their notes on Sermones II, 7, 53-55, but curiously 
enough they doubt the applicability to Horace of this passage which 
most definitely proves his status. The passage is however cited by 
Kiibler, 1. c., as a reference to Horace. 

11 The reference is of course to the right of jury duty, the special 
prerogative of the knights. 
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the unseemly garb of Dama the slave.” In this passage the 
slave, comparing master and man, to show that the lord is not 
more truly free than the slave, assumes for the moment only 
that Horace has indulged in illicit amours that are no more 
respectable than the slave’s open gratification of passion. Davus 
presently (ll. 72-77) makes it clear that in his accusations he 
refers not to actual experiences but to desires that were pre- 
sumably frustrated by fear of detection. Though one of the 
scholiasts seems to think that the passage refers to Horace,’ 
modern commentators, who have apparently failed to notice this 
modification of Davus’s accusation, have been unwilling to in- 
terpret the lines as a direct reference to Horace. But when 
Davus has accepted Horace’s denial (non sum moechus, 1. 72), 
adding that the slave too refrains from taking the silver plate 
that he covets, there remains nothing but the charge that his 
master has had illicit desires.‘* Horace certainly intends the 
reader to consider that he is the person addressed throughout. 
The reference to Maecenas in line 33, Horace’s reactions to 
Davus’s charge in 44, the contrast between master and man in 
46, the reply of Horace cited in 72, the reference again to slave 
and lord in 75, are consistent and definite. A logical interpre- 
tation of the satire compels us to conclude that Davus is direct- 
ing all that he says toward his master. It follows therefore that 
Horace was at this time accustomed to wear the knight’s ring 
and garb. Since he tells us elsewhere that it was his habit to 
attend the ludi with Maecenas,‘* who from choice always re- 
mained an eques, he evidently enjoyed another special privilege 
of the knights—the right to sit in the fourteen rows reserved 
for the equestrian order at the theatre. 

Let us consider Horace’s qualifications for equestrian rank. 


12 Cf. the Pseudo-Acro scholia: Invehitur in equitem Romanum sive 
in Horatium qui, deposito habitu, ne cognoscatur, exit de adulterio 
obtecto capite ne quis illum videat. Porphyrio has no comment on the 
lines. 

*8 The play of humor in the exaggerated tirade of Davus is lost unless 
the reader notices that Davus has learned from Crispinus ianitor the 
Stoic manner of equating desire and consummation. Horace has sense 
enough to realize that in the social if not in the individual aspect there 
was an important distinction between the two. 

*4 Sermones II, 6, 48: Ludos spectaverat una. 
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As far as property was concerned, he was probably eligible.** His 
father, though described by the poet as a man in moderate cir- 
cumstances, could hardly have been a poor man. As a coactor, 
an auctioneer, he engaged in a profession that was profitable 
because of the extensive business that went through the auc- 
tioneer’s hands in the ancient system of distribution. The wax 
tablets containing the receipts of Caecilius Iucundus at Pompeii 
give some insight into the extent of the transactions of one 
coactor.*® The educational advantages which the father was 
able to give his son indicate the possession of property that 
amounted at least to the equestrian census. The poet, though 
he could hardly have maintained the style of living that caused 
his fellow student, young Cicero, to find $4,000 a year a re- 
stricted income, doubtless lived in Athens in a way that would 
allow him to engage in free intercourse with the sons of knights 
and senators, the group for whose society his education had fitted 
him (Sermones I, 6, 76-78). Brutus, who came to know him 
in Athens, probably felt no hesitation on the score of property 
in giving Horace equestrian rank. 

But Horace was by Roman custom, it would seem, disqualified 
for knighthood because he was the son of a freedman. The 
evidence on the point is not altogether clear. Until Tiberius 
passed a law in 23 A.D. that no one should have the right to the 
gold ring unless he possessed the equestrian census and was son 
and paternal grandson of a free man," we hear of no definite 
legislation debarring freedmen’s sons from equestrian rank. But 
since the senators were drawn from the knights, it is very likely 
that, like the senator, the knight was expected to be the son of 
a free-born father. For the senator the evidence is clear. The 
effort of the censor Appius Claudius Caecus to introduce freed- 


15 Horace’s statement, Sermones II, 1, 75, that he was infra Lucili 
censum means simply that the poet possessed a lower census rating than 
Lucilius, who was a Roman knight, but had wealth that was probably 
far in excess of the minimum requirement for the rank. Cf, the 
Kiessling-Heinze note, ad loc. Census here is not, as it sometimes is 
(see the Thesaurus), equivalent to census equester. 

16 See Mommsen, Hermes, XII (1877), pp. 96 ff. 

17 Pliny, N. H. XXXIII, 32: ne cui ius esset (the reference is to the 
right of wearing the gold ring) nisi qui ingenuus ipse patre avo paterno 
HS cccc census fuisset. On the interpretation of the passage see 
Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ITI, p. 452, n. 1. 
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men’s sons into the senate was not altogether successful.‘* The 
Roman magisterial fasti recorded the names not only of a man’s 
father but of his grandfather, and freedmen’s sons could not 
name their grandfathers. Although there were rare cases where 
freedmen’s sons held high office, in general such men, even if 
they gained entrance to the senate by election to a senatorial 
office, incurred the danger of being removed from the senate by 
the censor.’® It was on the whole a new departure when in 45 
B. C. Caesar, in increasing the senate to nine hundred members, 
enrolled freedmen’s sons in some numbers in the body, thus 
recognizing the growing wealth and power of the freedman class 
(Dio XLIII, 47). Undoubtedly he must at the same time have 
permitted freedmen’s sons who possessed the equestrian census 
to be listed in the censor’s records as equites.?° 

If, as the evidence seems to indicate, freedmen’s sons were 
normally debarred from knighthood, it is surprising that Brutus, 
however much he may have liked the young student of phi- 
losophy, should have showed laxness in his attitude toward the 
parentage of one of his officers. We should expect to find the 
liberator upholding rigidly the traditions that Caesar had vio- 
lated. But probably Brutus was so hard pressed for officers that 
he was ready to make some concessions to the freedman stock 
that was rapidly displacing the old stock of Italy. It is of 
course conceivable that, like the triumvirs in their appointments 
a few years later, Brutus may have bestowed the military tri- 
bunate on Horace without knowing the full facts of his origin. 
Still the poet’s subsequent frankness about his parentage makes 
it unlikely that he tried concealment at Athens. 

Although the circumstances of Horace’s return to Rome after 
Philippi are all too little known, there is no reason to believe that 
he gave up even for a time the equestrian insignia that we find 
him wearing about ten years later. The office of quaestor’s 
scribe, which he bought with the remains of his patrimony after 
his family estate had been expropriated, did not carry with it 


18 Livy IX, 46, 1 and 10; Diod. XX, 36. 

19 Plut. Pomp. 13; Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 132; Dio XL, 63. Cf. Horace, 
Sermones, I, 6, 20. 

20 On the admission of freedmen’s sons to equestrian rank see Momm- 
sen, Staatsrecht, III, p. 500. Kiibler s. v. equites, Pauly~Wissowa 1. e¢. 
argues that freedmen’s sons were not debarred from the knights. 
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any abandonment of his rank as knight. The magisterial scribae, 
of whom the scribae quaestori formed the most important group, 
included in their number an occasional freedman and many 
freedmen’s sons, but they also, as the inscriptions show, had 
many knights among their Though individually 
some of the scribae were lower in rank, the entire body was in 
general reckoned among the equites.??_ As a scribe of equestrian 
rank Horace ?* must have worn the garb of a knight with the 
clavus of narrow breadth. He was not in line for senatorial 
office and, even without his disqualifications of birth, he would 


*1 Of 46 records of magisterial scribae in Dessau, 15 are unquestion- 
ably of equestrian rank. For a cursus much like Horace’s see Dessau 
495la. M’. Valerio M’. f. Quir. Basso trib(uno) mil(itum) leg(ionis) 
III Cyreneicae scrib(ae) q(uaestorio) VI primo harispici maximo testa- 
mento fieri iussit etc. For other similar careers see Dessau 1429, 1893, 
2706. A recently discovered record of a seriba quaestorius who was 
probably a contemporary of Horace is discussed by Dessau, Anatolian 
Studies presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay (1923), pp. 135 ff. 

22 Cicero, In Verr. III, 184. Noli hos <scribas) colligere qui num- 
mulis corrogatis de nepotum donis ac de scaenicorum corollariis, cum 
decuriam emerunt, ex primo ordine explosorum in secundum ordinem 
civitatis se venisse dicunt. Cicero (Verr. III, 137) speaks of Verres’s 
scribe as Cassianum iudicem ... hominem severum ex vetere illa 
equestri disciplina. The scholiast on Juvenal 5, 3, says of Sarmentus, 
the scribe mentioned by Horace, Serm. I, 5, 66: Sarmentus .. . incer- 
tum libertus an servus . . . eo fiduciae pervenit ut pro equite Romano 
ageret, decuriam quoque quaestoriam compararet. The evidence is fully 
given by Mommsen, Staatsrecht, I, p. 353. 

*8 That Horace retained his connection with the scribes for some time 
is clear from Sermones II, 6, 36 ff. (dated 31-30 B.c.), and there is no 
reason to believe that he ever abandoned the office, which was nominal 
in its demands and was usually held for life. The offer of a secretary- 
ship for personal letters which Augustus made to Horace (see the 
letter of Augustus, quoted by Suetonius, Vita Horat., p. 45, Reif.) was 
doubtless made with Horace’s status as scribe in mind. The scribae 
quaestorii seem not to have been limited to the quaestor’s service but 
to have served higher magistrates as well. Cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 
I, p. 350. The scribae who accompanied Roman provincial governors 
and were included among the comites (Cic. Verr. II, 27) doubtless had 
charge of personal as well as of public correspondence, and Horace, if 
he had accepted the office that Augustus tendered him, would have had 
a status very close to theirs. See the address to his friend Albinovanus 
as comes scribaque of Tiberius in Ep. I, 8, 2. 
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have aroused comment if as a scribe he had sought admission to 
the senate.** 

As a freedman’s son in equestrian rank Horace was by no 
means in an isolated position in the years between Philippi and 
Actium.”° Caesar’s enrollment of senators from that class had 
been continued by the triumvirs when in 39 B.c. they filled the 
rolls of the senate which had been sadly diminished by their 
proscriptions. Indeed so hasty was their appointment of senators 
that, failing to ascertain the status of some of the new members, 
they even enrolled freedmen, and, in one or two notorious cases, 
slaves who had escaped from their masters and disguised them- 
selves as free-born men (Dio XLVIII, 34). The situation of 
these years is reflected in one of Horace’s satires where a freed- 
man’s son, whose candidacy for the office of tribune of the plebs 
has aroused jeers, tries to turn attention from himself by point- 
ing to a freedman who is sitting in the seats of the knights; ** 
it finds another echo in the fourth epode where Horace, con- 
scious no doubt of his own vulnerable position, reports the in- 
dignant murmurs of the people against a former slave who has 
become military tribune and is watching the games from the 


24M. Claudius Glicia, the freedman’s son who was dictator in 249, 
had been a scribe. Cn. Flavius, another freedman’s son, was elected 
curule aedile for the year 304 but was not allowed to stand for the office 
until he laid down his post as scriba aedilicius. Cf. Piso apud Gellium 
VII, 9. For other cases see Mommsen, Staatsrecht, I, p. 354, n. 2. 

28 Vedius Pollio, the fabulously wealthy owner of the Villa Pausilypon 
near Naples, a man of fretdman stock and presumably a freedman’s 
son, was a knight. See Dio LIV, 23; Pliny N. H. IX, 77. The son of 
M. Aurelius Zosimus, who was freedman of a consul of 20 A.D., held 
the military tribunate. See Dessau 1949. 

26 Sermones, I, 6, 40-41. 

‘ At Novius collega gradu post me sedet uno: 
namque est ille pater quod erat meus.’ 


The lines are, as the scholiasts’ comments indicate, a direct reference 
to the theatre. A knight (Porphyrio thinks it is Horace but from the 
reference to the tribune’s function in ]. 39 it is more probably Tillius) 
who is a freedman’s son, points to a freedman in the knights’ seats. 
Cf. the comment in the Pseudo-Acro scholia, Quare non appetam sena- 
toriam dignitatem cum habeam collegam in ordine equestri libertum. 
The point of gradu post me uno is perhaps that the speaker as military 
tribune has a right to a seat in the first two rows of the knights’ seats. 
Cf. the case of the freedman Menas whom Octavian enrolled among the 
knights, Dio XLVIII, 45. 
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knights’ seats. When the days of revolution were over, Augustus 
removed from the senate many who had obtained entrance to it 
in the troubled years that had just passed, and apparently 
checked for the future the enrollment of freedmen’s sons in 
equites and senate.*”7 Nevertheless neither he nor Tiberius, in 
spite of the law which has been mentioned, seems entirely to 
have put an end to the admission of freedmen’s sons to the 
upper orders of the state.*® 

Although Horace was wearing the insignia of knighthood at 
a time when the leaders of the Roman world were bestowing 
high rank on men of similar parentage, he had nevertheless to 
face the scorn that the always conservative masses felt for his 
libertinus pater. In the candid discussion of his birth and 
station contained in the sixth satire of the first book Horace 
tells us that his office of military tribune had caused sharp 
comment on his parentage—and with some justice, he indicates, 
Lately, he goes on to say, his association with Maecenas has re- 
newed the criticism, this time unjustly, for he owes his position 
not to fortune but to Maecenas’s choice of him as a friend. The 
satire is a definite declaration on the part of the writer that he 
does not intend to turn his friendship with Maecenas to use for 
political ambition. Far from indicating, as editors of Horace 
have asserted to be the case, that the poet is not an eques, the 
satire becomes clearer if Horace’s status as a knight is borne in 
mind. In point of fact, if Horace had not held the rank of 
knight, a stage through which the senator had regularly to pass, 
a political career would not have been open to him,*® and his 


27 On Augustus’s revision of the lists of the senate see Suetonius, 
Augustus, 35. Senatorum affluentem numerum deformi et incondita 
turba (erant enim super mille et quidam indignissimi et post necem 
Caesaris per gratiam et praemium adlecti quos orcifios vulgus vocabat) 
ad modum pristinum et splendorem redegit duabus lectionibus. There 
were actually three revisions, in 29, 18, and 11 B.C. 

28 Numerous inscriptions to sons of equestrian rank were set up by 
fathers who, from the forms of their names and from the absence of in- 
dications of birth, are almost certainly freedmen. Cf. CIL. VI, 1605, 
1615, 1617, 31847; X, 6100; V, 4455; XII, 527. <A certain case of an 
eques Romanus who was a freedman’s son is CIL. V, 6349. In time if 
a man himself was born free his father’s status ceased to be an object 
of inquiry. 

7° Of course senatorial rank might have been conferred on him by 
Octavian, after the manner that was common in these irregular years. 
But it will be noted that Horace is speaking of ambitio. 
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declarations of lack of desire for it would not be sincere. Every 
knight was a potential senator, and, though he would have had 
to face the jibes of men if he were a man of low birth or even a 
“new man,” he might increase the breadth of the stripe on his 
tunic as a sign of his candidacy for senatorial office. But 
Horace, though apparently friends have urged him to sue for 
office, takes warning from cases like the unknown Tillius he 
mentions (ll. 24, 107-110)—apparently a freedman’s son like 
Horace and a man who assumed again the broad stripe on his 
tunic which he had laid aside, and secured election to the office 
of tribune of the plebs.*° From the contrast between himself 
and Tillius—now a praeclarus senator—it is altogether possible 
that Horace too had worn the broad stripe, serving in Brutus’s 
army as tribunus laticlavius, and then, like the unknown Tillius 
and the familiar case of the poet Ovid, had diminished its 
breadth. Such a course would have been natural when Horace’s 
fortunes altered with Brutus’s defeat. Whether or not this sug- 
gestion is correct, Horace is obviously speaking in this satire as 
one to whom political office is open. He realizes, however, that 
candidacy for office will expose him to the criticisms of the 
crowd who inquire into the family of every senator; he knows 
too that because of his parentage he would be liable to expulsion 
from the senate if a censor like Appius examined the roll (1. 21). 
For him a desire for political preferment would be perverse and 
unworthy of his patron.** It is the part of wisdom to stay “in 
his own skin” (1. 22), and he does it with satisfaction in the 
pleasures of his peaceful lot and with no feeling of shame for 
his parentage.* 


8° Cf. ll. 28-9. The editors, depending on Porphyrio’s comment on 
Tillius (recepit <latum clavum> post Caesarem occisum; nam pulsus 
ante senatu fuerat), usually identify Tillius with the exiled brother of 
Tillius Cimber, one of the conspirators against Caesar’s life. The 
identity is possible but far from certain. It is also possible that 
Tillius had not previously progressed beyond the stage of candidacy for 
senatorial office. The broad stripe was a sign not only of senatorial 
rank that was achieved but also of candidacy for such rank. Compare 
the case of Ovid (Tristia IV, 10, 33 ff.). 

81 J], 51-2: prava ambitione procul. Though the construction is with- 
out parallel, the phrase must be taken as an amplification of dignos. 
Ambitio for a man in Horace’s position would be prava. 

32 Professor Haight, op. cit., p. 42, has suggested that Horace, in C. 
III, 16, is referring to his renunciation of a political career. 
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With the practical good sense that characterizes his whole life, 
Horace decided then to live, like his high-born patron, angustt 
clavi fine contentus.** 'The knowledge of his rank and of his 
decision not to seek higher honors is of interest for the under- 
standing of the poet. His constant expressions of preference 
for a life devoted to literary pursuits and quiet enjoyment be- 
come more genuine and sincere if one realizes that he might 
really have aspired to a political career. His expressions of 
comradeship with Maecenas take on a new meaning if we picture 
him, clad like his patron in toga and tunic with narrow stripe, 
sitting in the knights’ seats at the theatre beside the man he 
calls decus equitum, or appearing again by Maecenas’s side in 
the public processions and ceremonies in which the equestrian 
order took part. 

Lity Ross TAyYtor. 


‘Vassak COLLEGE, 


THE SUIONES OF TACITUS 


Cap. 44 of the Germania of Tacitus is devoted to the Suiones 


or Swedes. The chapter reads as follows: * 

Suionum hince civitates ipso in Oceano praeter viros armaque 
classibus valent. forma navium eo differt, quod utrimque prora 
paratam semper appulsui frontem agit. nec velis ministrant nec 
remos in ordinem lateribus adiungunt: solutum, ut in quibus- 
dam fluminum, et mutabile, ut res poscit, hinc vel illine re- 
migium. est apud illos et opibus honos, eoque unus imperitat 
nullis iam exceptionibus, non precario iure parendi. nec arma, 
ut apud ceteros Germanos, in promiscuo, sed clausa sub custode, 
et quidem servo, quia subitos hostium incursus prohibet Oceanus, 
otiosae porro armatorum manus facile lasciviunt: enimvero neque 
nobilem neque ingenuum, ne libertinum quidem armis prae- 
ponere regia utilitas est. 

The conclusion of cap. 45 likewise is to be taken with the 
description of the Suiones.” The passage reads thus: * 


88 Velleius II, 88. C. Maecenas ... vixit angusti clavi [fi]Jne con- 


tentus. 
1 Sixth ed. Schweizer-Sidler, pp. 80 f. 
2 Cf. K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde II 7 ff. and IV 511. 


Rd. cit. p. 81. 
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Suionibus Sitonum gentes continuantur. cetera similes uno 
differunt, quod femina dominatur: in tantum non modo a liber- 
tate, sed etiam a servitute degenerant. 

Tacitus, in cap. 40, had already approached Scandinavia from 
the west. His Nerthus amphictyony is to be located on the 
Jutland peninsula and the Danish islands. But he does not 
mention the Swedes in this connexion. He comes to them later, 
by way of the east. He considers the Swedes to be a group of 
civilized communities (civitates) located ipso in Oceano, a phrase 
which Hutton * translates ‘not on but in the ocean.” We may 
conclude that the Swedes lived on islands somewhere in the 
eastern part of the Baltic. One is naturally reminded of the 
Alands, and since in fact the Swedes, from the earliest times to 
the present day, have held the Alands and the neighboring pro- 
vince of Uppland (these were indeed the original seats of the 
tribe), we are justified in concluding that Tacitus or his in- 
formant had in mind (however vaguely) the true home of the 
Swedes of that day. It is of some significance that Tacitus tells 
us about the Swedes immediately after he has finished telling us 
about the East German tribes. He evidently associated the 
Swedes with these East Germans, not with the Nerthus amphic- 
tyony. And here Tacitus was undoubtedly right. From time 
immemorial the Swedes have looked to the east. It was through 
the eastern (i. e., the Vistula) trade route that they came into 
contact with the more civilized South. Both geographically and 
culturally the Nerthus group and the Suionum civitates were 
further apart than one might think. I have pointed out else- 
where > that the western traders, and hence the western sources 
of the historians and geographers, knew nothing of the Swedes. 
It is not surprizing, then, to find Tacitus dealing with the 
Nerthus tribes in one section, with the Suiones in a different 
section of his narrative. 

Editors are wont to read into Tacitean locutions much that 
is not there. Thus, we find the following annotations in the 
Schweizer-Sidler edition : 

Suionum ciwvitates: unter diesem Gesamtnamen fasst Tacitus 
die Voélker der skandinavischen Halbinsel zusammen... . 


* See his Germania in the Loeb Classical Library. 
5 American Journal af Philology XLV 364 f. 
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ipso m Oceano: man glaubte Scadinavia sei die grosste der 
Inseln im sinus Codanus, einem Teil des Oceanus. 

But Tacitus never uses the name Scadinavia in any of its 
forms. We have no reason to believe he had ever heard of such 
a country, whether as island or as peninsula. And even if he 
had, he would hardly have put the Swedes there. The first 
person to locate the Swedes in Scandinavia was the 6th-cy. his- 
torian Jordanes. Both Pliny and Ptolemy knew a good deal 
about this “island,” but neither mentions the Swedes in con- 
nexion with it. In truth, Uppland and the Alands were so far 
to the northeast that the ancients did not associate them with 
Scandinavia, which they looked upon as one of the islands of 
the Danish archipelago. And to this very day the name, in its 
native form Skaane, retains its special association with the 
southern end of the peninsula, although the Latin (i. e., the 
learned) form has come to be used in a more general sense. 
And although in later times the Swedes extended their domains 
southward, in the Ist cy. as in the 5th they were still confined 
to their original seats in the remote northeast—Uppland and 
the Alands. One is by no means warranted, then, in assuming 
that Sutones is a collective name for the peoples of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. 

We have seen that Tacitus, when he says the Swedes lived 
ipso in Oceano, probably meant to locate them on a group of 
islands. He seems to have had in mind an island group, rather 
than an island of continental dimensions (as was the Scadinavia 
of Pliny). The inhabitant of a small island may very well be 
conceived of (by a species of hyperbole) as more or less im- 
mersed in the sea. And if the Swedes lived on small islands, 
each island would form a separate community, and we should 
have an easy explanation for Suionum civitates. Moreover, the 
Swedes in fact lived on small islands in those days, as they do 
still, viz., on the Alands and the numerous islands along the 
coast of Uppland. The region in question was the original home 
of the Swedish nation, as we have seen. Our conclusion becomes 
obvious. The Tacitean description and localization of the home 
of the Swedes agrees with the facts and must be taken as accu- 
rate, so far as it goes. But it applies to the Swedes only, just 
as Tacitus says, and must not be extended to cover the tribes of 
the whole peninsula. Least of all are the Swedes to be located 
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on an island Scadinavia of which Tacitus presumably knew 
nothing, since he never mentions it. 

Tacitus goes on to picture the Swedes as a maritime nation, 
a nation with a fleet. This fits in well, of course, with what has 
gone before. A nation which inhabits a group of islands must 
have ships and make much of its communications by sea. But 
with ships goes commerce. In the next passage, moreover, we 
learn: est apud illos et opibus honos, and such wealth as the 
Swedes had must have been accumulated through trading, as the 
natural resources of their own country were limited enough. 
Under “ trading ” in those days piracy was included, of course, 
but the activities of the Swedish merchants were doubtless for 
the most part legitimate. A‘ any rate, Tacitus represents the 
Swedes as a people peaceful and law-abiding indeed. Their king 
is an absolute monarch, who even keeps them disarmed, en- 
trusting all weapons to the care of a slave. The motivation 
which Tacitus gives for the submission of the people is inter- 
esting. These value riches, and it is for this reason that the 
monarch has all power. And he is able to take the extreme step 
of disarming his subjects, because his realm has perpetual peace 
by virtue of the protection which the sea affords. Tacitus thus 
gives us an idyllic picture (of a sort). He describes a people 
among whom the cult of peace and prosperity has been carried 
to its logical conclusion. For the sake of wealth these people 
have sacrificed everything else. Internal strife and even political 
dissension might have a bad effect on business. Therefore all 
power is given over to the king, without restriction. Even the 
weapons of the people are surrendered into his hands, to make 
assurance doubly sure. And these weapons are committed to the 
custody of a slave! 

This picture is a work of art, not a piece of historical research, 
It is too perfect to be true. Tacitus has interpreted his facts, it 
would seem, in terms of a Roman business man’s governmental 
ideals. These ideals he was far from sharing, of course; his 
presentation is therefore subtly satirical, though the satire is so 
cunningly veiled that most readers miss it altogether. Particu- 
larly neat is the ottosae porro armatorum manus facile lasci- 
viunt. And the final sentence is a little masterpiece—a per- 
fectly objective statement which yet intimates with exquisite 
clarity what must be the outcome of such despotism and such 
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servility. As for the postscript on the Sitones, this is of course 
a plain statement of the case. In the Sitones the vicious doc- 
trines of the Swedish (and the Roman) business men come to 
fruition—and to decay. 

What were the facts which Tacitus interpreted in this clever 
fashion? First of all, we know from later records that the chief 
god of the Swedes was Freyr, a god of fertility, peace and pros- 
perity. The Swedish royal house traced its descent from this 
god, and the most important function of the Swedish king was 
to ensure prosperity by gaining the favor of Freyr.® If other 
means failed, the king himself might be offered up as a sacrifice 
to Freyr, indeed. Some such fertility or prosperity cult, then, 
doubtless lies behind the respect for wealth of which Tacitus 
tells us. Moreover, as we have seen, the Swedes were a maritime 
people, and doubtless made money at trading. They thus had a 
certain amount of wealth over and above their crops, flocks and 
herds. The following passage from the Heimskringla is also 
often cited as having some bearing: 

I Svipjosu var pat forn landzsidr, medan heidni var Par, at 
hofudsblot skyldi vera at Upsdlum at gdi; skyldi pa bléta til 
fridar ok sigrs konungi sinum, ok skyldu menn fPangat scekja 
um alt Sviaveldi, skyldi Par Pa ok vera Ping allra Svia; par var 
ok Pa markadr ok kaupstefna ok viku.’ 

Certainly this combination of religious festival and market, 
undertaken on a huge scale, must have impressed strangers with 
the riches and the power of the Swedish king, at whose capital, 
Upsala, the great meeting was held. We do not know whether 
the “thing ” or meeting in question was already the custom as 
early as Tacitus’s day, but it may well have been. Moreover, as 
Miillenhoff among others has pointed out,® the Swedish king 


* Our chief source of information here is the Heimskringla of Snorri 
Sturluson, the Icelander. 

7Clafssaga helga cap. 77. Morris and Magnusson translate: In 
Sweden it was an ancient custom, while the land was heathen, that the 
chief blood-offering should be at Upsala in the month of Goi; then 
should be done blood-offering for peace and victory to their king. 
Thither folk should seek from the whole realm of Sweden, and there at 
the same time withal should be the Thing of all the Swedes. A market 
and a fair was there also, which lasted for a week. 

8 Op. cit. IV 502. 
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was called einvaldr ‘monarch’ because he levied taxes (for the 
maintenance of the religious rites) upon the whole people, 
whereas the local chieftains of course had authority each over 
his own district only. The power of the einvaldr was however 
by no means absolute. Indeed, he had little authority, apart 
from that involved in his religious functions. When Tacitus 
makes of the Swedish king an absolute monarch, then, he is doing 
service to art rather than to history. His climax is excellent but 
his accuracy is dubious. One may note that as Tacitus proceeds 
eastward he finds a steady increase in the power of rulers and a 
steady decrease in the liberty of subjects. The Gotones regnan- 
tur paulo tam adductius quam ceterae Germanorum gentes, 
nondum tamen supra libertatem. Gotones, Rugii and Lemovii 
are characterized by their submission to kings. When we reach 
the Swedes, we find the power of the king absolute, and liberty 
lost. Among the Sitones the final stage of servitude has been 
reached. Here, then, is a perfect climax, ending in a denoue- 
ment as artistic as one could wish. But the whole works out too 
well to be convincing. 

What suggested to Tacitus the absolutism which he lays upon 
the Swedish monarch? The considerations already advanced 
hardly suffice to explain the inspiration, though they do explain 
the way in which the artist worked the inspiration out. The 
key to the problem is to be found in the disarmament, I think. 
A king who disarms his subjects must surely have absolute 
power—so Tacitus doubtless argued, and with some justice. Even 
more striking was the use of a slave as custodian of the weapons. 
What basis of fact can we find for these, the determining traits 
of the Tacitean account? From Tacitus himself we learn that 
during the progress of Nerthus the tribes of the amphictyony 
non bella ineunt, non arma sumunt, clausum omne ferrum. The 
same practice obviously prevailed among the Swedes during their 
religious festival; we may assume, then, that Tacitus, misled by 
some trader’s inaccurate report, or to suit his own artistic pur- 
poses, made this temporary disarmament into something perma- 
nent. As for the slave, he was probably the keeper of the royal 
armory or treasury (in which of course the chief valuables were 
the weapons). The story of king Aun’s slave Tunni, as told in 
the Heimskringla, when put beside the statement of Tacitus, 
makes it clear that from time immemorial the Swedish kings 
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had used slaves as keepers of their weapons. As the tale is thus 
of some importance, I will quote here that part of it which 
concerns us: 


Egill hét sonr Auns ins gamla, er konungr var eptir fodur 
sinn i Svipjod; . . . Tunni hét prell hans, er verit haféi med 
Aun inum gamla, féhirdir hans. En er Aun var anda®dr, pa tok 
Tunni of lausafjar ok gréf i jord. En er Egill var konungr, pa 
setti hann Tunna med frelum ddrum... .° 

Tunni was thus a slave, entrusted with the custody of the 
royal hoard. That he rebelled, when deprived of his office, has no 
direct bearing on the Tacitean passage, but is nevertheless of 
some interest, as it shows that in Swedish tradition some memory 
was preserved of a slave who became a person of importance 
enough to lead a rebellion against the king himself.*° 

One may infer, then, that Tacitus had heard of a slave who in 
fact was keeper of the royal hoard but who for Tacitus was the 
keeper of all the arms of the realm. If so, his mistake here is 
to be taken in connexion with his other mistake about the dis- 
armament of the people, of course. The two together formed an 
excellent basis for the story of the Swedish king’s absolutism. 
And this story, once conceived, was made the nucleus of a politi- 
cal progression which served admirably to knit together the 
accounts of the various German tribes from the Gotones to the 
Sitones. The Tacitean account of the Suiones owes much to 
the conditions of Roman society, with its absolute monarch, its 
slaves in high place, above all its business men and their political 
ideals. At the same time the narrative is built up out of genuine 
historical material, material which our artist has not altered 
beyond recognition, fonder though he was of rhetoric than of 
truth. 


Kemp MALtoneze. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


® Ynglingasaga cap. 26. Morris and Magnusson translate: Egil was 
the name of the son of Aun who was king in Sweden after his father. 
... He had a thrall hight Tunni, who had been with Aun the Old, 
and was his treasurer; but when Aun the Old was dead, then took 
Tunni abundance of his wealth and buried it under the earth. But 
now when Egil became king he set Tunni amid the other thralls. 

10 For earlier discussions of these points, see my Literary History of 
Hamlet I 33 f. and the writers there referred to. 
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AEIA = “FLOCK,” “ HERD ” 


Steph., Thesaurus, Vol. V, edd. Hase, W. and L. Dindorf, 1842- 
46, quotes passages which prove that the word dea “ plunder,” 
“booty,” has also the meaning “ flock ” without any connotation 
of plunder. The citations from Diodorus XIX 21 and 97 (sie: 
“96” is a misprint) are especially convincing, for the context 
in both cases tells strongly against the idea that the flocks were 
thought of as “ plunder.” 

This article has apparently been overlooked by the editors of 
some texts which have been discovered since it was published. 
In 1893 Mahaffy was obliged to emend the text in order to in- 
terpret pvAakitixdy Aeias tpoBdrwv which he encountered as the 
name of a tax paid by a military settler in Egypt (P. Petrie IT, 
page 37) ; but it means simply “ guard-tax on a flock of sheep.” 

The word Aeia appeared again in an inscription from Cyzicus 
on the Propontis, published by Cecil Smith and R. de Rustafjaell, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies 22 (1902) p. 194. (Reprinted by 
Dittenberger, OGI 748, with important contributions to the in- 
terpretation.) The inscription is a list of favors conferred upon 
the city of Cyzicus by Philetaerus son of Attalus, the founder 
of the Pergamene dynasty. ‘The sentence which interests me 
here (lines 8-12) reads: Bovdavridov, 
xHpas, arédevav THs Acias Tov ov areckevacav kai Bowv 
ov ayopdoavres THs adtov éEnydyovro: “ During the hipparchy 
of Bouphantides, when the land had been ravaged by war, (he 
gave to the city) exemption from taxation of the flocks and of 
the other things which they sent away (for security: cf. Ditten- 
berger’s note) and of the cattle which they purchased and took 
out from his territory.” The people of Cyzicus, being attacked, 
sent away into Pergamene territory not their “ plunder” but 
their own flocks and other movable property for protection 
against the enemy. 

In 1906 Grenfell and Hunt, without knowing the passages 
cited in Stephanus or the Cyzicene inscription, arrived at the 
correct interpretation of the phrase dzoypady Acias in P. Hibeh 
I 33. 2, but could not regard it as certain. Their translation, 
“return of a flock(?),” is certainly correct, and their question- 
mark may be omitted. 
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Ae«ia occurs in the same sense, without any connotation of 
plunder, in BGU III 1012 (2nd century B.c.) and in an un- 
published Cornell papyrus which my teacher, Professor Wester- 
mann, has kindly brought to my attention (P. Corn. Inv. No. 
39; 128/9 a.p.). This last document will be included in the 
forthcoming volume of Cornell papyri, edited by Westermann 
and Kraemer. 

It should not be forgotten that Ata also kept the older mean- 
ing “plunder.” Examples are cited by Grenfell and Hunt in 
their note on P. Hibeh I 33. 2. 

The related word Anis, -i8os underwent a similar development, 
as may be seen by consulting Liddell and Scott. The transition 
from “ plunder ” to “ flock ” under the conditions of Greek life 
is too obvious to require explanation. 


WILLIAM F. EDGERTON. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, 
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RIVISTA DI E pI IstRUZIONE CtLAssica, Vou. LIT 
(1924). 


Pp. 1-28. Filodemo contro l’estetica classica. A. Rostagni. 
Continuation of an article begun in Vol. LI 401. This instal- 
ment discusses the criticism of Neoptolemus and the Peripate- 
tics. See Ch. Jensen’s Philodemus: Ueber die Gedichte, Fiinftes 
Buch, Berlin, 1923. For Jensen’s text, XIII 3, Rostagni pro- 
poses, wavtws Kal mpdrepov édeyov, ecimev Gppoviavy . . . KOvK 
avetXero SeiEar KTA. 


Pp. 29-44. La lettera degli Scipioni agli abitanti di Colo- 
one a Mare. Maurice Holleaux. Discussion of an inscription 
ound about ten years ago at Notium (B. C. H. 1915, pp. 47- 
48). It contains a letter addressed to the people of Colophon. 
It seems to have been written about the time of the battle of 
Magnesia, by L. Cornelius Scipio Asiagenes, consul in 190, and 
his brother P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus. This inscription 
makes it extremely probable that the letter to the Heracleotes 
of Latmos (now in the Louvre) was written about the same 
time, by the same two Scipios. M. Holleaux would restore the 
beginning of the Louvre inscription as follows [ Aevxios KopvnAros 
Sxiziwy| otpatnyos tratos ‘Pwyaiwv [xat dded| 
TA. 


Pp. 45-63. Grossi e piccoli commercianti nelle liriche di 
Orazio. U. E. Paoli. Horace’s ‘mercator’ is rather a Greek 
éuropos than any Roman merchant. In Od. iii. 1. 27, § Arcturi 
cadentis impetus,’ he adapts the Greek mercantile formula per’ 
’*Apxrovpov. ‘ Nauta’ is sometimes vav«Aypos. The ‘navis His- 
panae magister’ of Od. iii. 6, 31, is vav«Anpos. He is perhaps 
introduced into the picture as a type of wealth, but Horace 
means that even the humbler ‘ institor’ is made welcome when 
he can pay the price. In line 25 of this Ode ‘iuniores’ is 
probably the object, and ‘ adulteros’ predicate. 


Pp. 64-79. Contributo alla storia dei martiri militari. G. 
De Sanctis. Discussion of the trial of the centurion Marcellus 
(see Analecta Bollandiana, XLI 257 ff.). The whole proceed- 
ing probably took place at Tingis (now Tangiers). 


Pp. 80-86. Una legge romana contro la pirateria. M. A. 
Levi. The Delphic inscription with reference to piracy, Suppl. 
Epigr. I 33, cannot be the Lex Gabinia de uno imperatore con- 
tra praedones constituendo of B. C. 67. It probably belongs to 
one of the years 99 to 96. 


Pp. 86-91. Ancora sui Persiani dell’ epigone. Angelo Se- 
gré. The Iépoa ris émyovys of late Ptolemaic documents and 
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Alexandrian documents of the Augustan age were apparently 
not all Persians. Their legal status was better than that of the 
native Egyptians, in that they could not be made aywypor except 
by contract or agreement. 


Pp. 91-95. Scavi archeologici nel Comacchiese. P. Ducati. 
A preliminary report of the excavation of a fourth-century 
cemetery near Comacchio in 1922 and 1923. This has yielded 
Greek vases, Etruscan bronze candelabra, tripods from Vulci, 
etc. 


Pp. 96-99. La missione archeologica italiana in Creta. F 
Halbherr. A brief report of the work of the Italian Archaeq 
logical Commission in Crete for the years 1921-1923. The 
Commission has been mainly occupied in the collecting of ne’v 
material for its Sylloge of Cretan Inscriptions. More than a 
hundred new inscriptions have been assembled, some of thém 
of considerable interest: from Phalasarna, a dedication in 
honor of Ptolemy Euergetes and Queen Berenice, the first 
monument referring to the Lagidae yet found in western Crete; 
from Haghios Kyrkos, a fragment of a treaty between King 
Magas of Cyrene and the city of the Orioi, our first and only 
evidence of political relations between Crete and Cyrene before 
the Roman period; from Gortyna, ten lines of a decree (Ionic 
boustrophedon) ordering a general disinfection of the harbor 
during an epidemic; etc. 

Pp. 100-144. Reviews and book-notices, notes and com- 
ments, list of new books received. 


Pp. 145-174. Fra Epicurei e poeti. Ettore Bignone. Sup- 
plementary notes to Usener’s Epicurea. Discussion of Donatus’ 
comment on Terence, Andria, 959-961—which should read, 
“non enim aliunde venerunt, sed apud se ipsos < habent ea 
quibus beati > sunt semper”; Petronius, 132; Anthol. Pal. IX 
359 and [X.360 (Posidippos and Metrodoros). 


Pp. 175-191. Isotachia atomica. Onorato Tescari. On 
Epicurean speculations as to the velocity of atoms. 


Pp. 192-209. Appunti di cronologia delfica del secolo III. 
Giulio Beloch. Discussion and revision of all the lists so far 
proposed. 

Pp. 210-232. Ianus: Origini e antichita del culto. Giulio 
Giannelli. The official recognition of Ianus in the state re- 
ligion came in comparatively late. He was probably the latest 
of the ‘ di indigetes selecti.’ | 


Pp. 233-246. A proposito di una nuova edizione di Lucrezio. 
Alberto Chiari. Discussion of the new edition of Lucretius 
by Hermann Diels. 


| 
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Pp. 246-248. Amonre nelle Supplict di Eschilo. Giorgio 
Pasquali. Line 212 of the Supplices probably refers to an 
Egyptian sun-god Amonre. 


Pp. 249-288. Reviews and book-notices, notes and com- 
ments, list of new books received. 


Pp. 289-306. Da Clistene a Temistocle. Gaetano De Sanc- 
tis. Defence of the tradition of the three parties at Athens 
(represented by Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 13, 4) and of the ‘ com- 
munis opinio’ as to the relation of the sea-power of Athens to 
her democratic constitution (Xenoph. Ath. Pol. 1, 2; Arist. 
Pol. V, p. 1304 a). 


Pp. 307-340. Municipium Aurelium Durostorum. Vasile 
Parvan. An inscription recently found near Silistra fixes the 
date of the elevation of the Canabae Aeliae to the rank of ‘ mu- 
nicipium Aurelium’ between Feb. 169 and Nov. 176. Duro- 
storum continued to be an important Roman centre even in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. 


Pp. 341-349. Etrusci Haruspices. Vincenzo Costanzi. Ci- 
cero, De Div. i, 92, and Valerius Maximus, i, 1, record the 
sending of Roman youths to Etruria to be trained as haruspices. 
Cicero’s ‘sex’ should be changed to ‘decem.’? The ‘ Etrusci 
haruspices* were not always or everywhere Etruscans. Cp. 
Tacitus, Ann. xi, 15. 


Pp. 350-382. Studi intorno a Seneca prosatore e filosofo. 
L. Castiglioni. Criticism of E. Albertini’s and A. Bourgery’s 
recent studies of the composition and style of Seneca’s prose. 
Textual notes on the De Ira and the De Vita Beata. 


Pp. 383-393. Note critiche ad Epicuro. Ettore Bignone. 
Textual notes on Ep. ad Herod. 42, 46, 57, 75; Ep. ad Pythocl. 
104, 107, 109; Kupia 86a XXXV and XXXVII. 


Pp. 394-432. Reviews and book-notices, notes and com- 
ments, list of new books received. 


Pp. 433-472. La battaglia d’Azio. Aldo Ferrabino. An in- 
teresting attempt to reconstruct the various ancient explana- 
tions of the result of the Battle of Actium. In the course of 
the battle C. Sosius retired from the left of Antony’s fighting- 
line. Hence Horace’s expression “ puppes sinistrorsum citae,” 
Epod. IX 20. 


Pp. 473-513. Claudio e i Giudei d’Alessandria. G. De 
Sanctis. Discussion of a letter of the Emperor Claudius to 
the people of Alexandria, published from a papyrus in the Brit- 
ish Museum by H. Idris Bell, London, 1924. The date is fixed 
by the proclamation of the Praetor of Egypt who ordered its 
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publication (Nov. 10, A. D. 41). The last part of it treats of 
the relations between the people of Alexandria and the Jews 
of that city. The Jews formed a political community of them- 
selves—a ovornya OF avroredés. Under the Ptolemies 
they had received ton wodureta with the Alexandrians, but this 
did not abolish their zoAirevpa with its special privileges. There 
is nothing in the letter to imply that they did not enjoy the 
full right of citizenship. 

Pp. 514-524. Note critiche a Marco Aurelio, a Democrito, 
al “Moretum.” Ettore Bignone. Textual notes on M. Aur. 
I 16, II 6, IV 27, VIII 3, VIII 38, VIII 41, VIII 52; Democr. 
A 143 Diels; Moretum, 60 (here read ‘areis’ for ‘ aeris’). 


Pp. 525-576. Reviews and book-notices, notes and com- 


ments, list of new books received. 
W. P. Mustarp. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


NEvE JAHRBUCHER FUR DAS KLASS. ALTERTUM, VoL. XXVI 
(1923). 


Pp. 1-15. Alfred Wiedemann, Die Entzifferung der Hiero- 
glyphen. On Sept. 27, 1922, a century had elapsed since 
Francois Champollion announced to the French Academy his 
decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and this date 
marks the birthday of the science of Egyptology. Wiedemann 
gives an account of the previous attempts to unlock the historic 
secrets of this mysterious script since the 15th century, in which 
the Greek translation of Horapollon was published, and then 
passes on to a biographic sketch of Champollion himself, who 
died at the early age of 41. It was reserved for Richard Lepsius 
to complete his work and demonstrate for all time the correct- 
ness of Champollion’s system of decipherment. 


Pp. 15-31. Johannes Geffcken, Die griechische Aufklarung. 
The author shows in a brief survey of Greek philosophy from 
Thales to Demokritos that the Sophists were not, as is generally 
assumed, the pioneers of intellectual enlightenment in Hellas, 
but that the Ionian thinkers, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and noted 
physicians were the precursors of liberalizing tendencies in the 
field of science, religion, and ethics. Particularly interesting 
are the striking analogies in the intellectual development of 
medieval and modern Europe which Geffcken discusses at the 
close. 


Pp. 31-39. Fr. Miinzer, Review of Cichorius’ Rémische 
Studien. 
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Pp. 49-58. Helmut Wocke, Gerhart Hauptmann: Ein Gang 
durch die Festliteratur. A review of the voluminous literature 
called forth by the 50th anniversary of this famous author. 


Pp. 59-64. Reviews of K. Joél’s Geschichte der antiken 
Philosophie, Vol. I (1921) (W. Nestle) ; O. Schroder, Pindars 
Pythien erklart (1922) (EH. Bethe). 


P. 64. Otto Kern, Der Schluss der ATPEIAQN KA@OAOS. 


Pp. 65-76. H. Diels. Anaximandros von Milet. Another 
posthumous paper. The importance of this early thinker is 
strongly emphasized, special stress being laid upon numerous 
tenets of Anaximandros in which he anticipated the discoveries 
of modern science. A eulogy of Diels by one of his American 
pupils, W. A. Heidel, is appended by the editor. 


Pp. 77-88. Paul Schoch, Kultur- und Wirtschaftsgeschicht- 
liches aus dem Hellenistischen Delos. A careful economic study 
based upon the epigraphic evidence furnished by the Delian 
temple archives with instructive side-lights upon the cultural 
conditions of this famous isle. 


Pp. 89-106. Hans Mérth, Die Renaissance in Tiecks ‘Vit- 
toria Accorombona.’ After an account of the sources of this 
historical novel, among which Webster’s tragedy ‘The White 
Devil or Vittoria Corombona’ exercised a very powerful influ- 
ence, the author proceeds to an analysis of the novel and points 
out in detail in what way the aged poet endeavored to reproduce 
the cultural characteristics of the Renaissance. 


Pp. 107-126. Wolfgang Martini, Entwicklungsgesetze in der 
Geschichte des Schrifttums. A thoughtful essay. After an 
historical introduction regarding the law of development opera- 
tive in mental activities, the thesis is elaborated that in litera- 
ture we also meet with constantly alternating periods, in which 
two psychical antinomies, the intellect and feelings, struggle for 
the mastery. The predominance of the one or the other is accu- 
tately reflected in the style and character of the literary or 
artistic products. Copious examples are adduced in illustration. 


Pp. 127 f. Reviews of A. Schulten’s edition of Avienus’ Ora 
Maritima and of Schulten’s Tartessos: Ein Beitrag zur Altesten 
Geschichte des Westens (1922) (Heinrich Renkel). 


P. 128. Otto Kern, Zu Goethes westéstlichem Divan. 


Pp. 129-152. O. Schroeder, Die Religion Pindars. A lecture, 
admirable alike in style and substance. The distinguished 
Pindaric scholar deals with the poet’s attitude toward the 
Olympic hierarchy, the minor deities, demigods, religious ab- 
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stractions, oracles, cults and kindred topics. Among the Olym- 
pians Apollo occupies by far the most prominent place. 
Pindar’s theology is still untainted by skeptical doubts and his 
eschatology is simple. There is, in his extant poems at least, 
scarcely a sign as yet of what the Greeks call deodamoria. 
While Pindar is, of course, a firm believer in oracular divination, 
necromancy and magic seem to have been unsympathetic to him, 
and all traces of primitive fetishism and tree cults are absent. 
The conclusions at which Schroeder arrives can be easily verified 
by the citations given in the footnotes, for dudprupov oddéy aida. 


Pp. 153-168. Richard Heinze, Die horazische Ode. To 
secure a clear idea of the character of an Horatian ode Heinze 
enumerates and discusses in full five fundamental points which 
differentiate it from the modern lyric. (1) The ode is, with 
six exceptions, addressed to a hearer or reader. (2) The 
fictitious person is regarded as actually present. In other 
words, the ancient ode is primarily dialogic, the modern more 
in the nature of a soliloquy. (3) The ode does not purpose to 
acquaint the imaginary addressee with personal information. 
It is not autobiographical. (4) Horace, like Alcaeus, therefore 
practices a far greater restraint than the modern lyrist in the 
revelation of his own innermost feelings. (5) The ancient ode 
was meant to be sung to the accompaniment of the lyre. 


Pp. 169-181. Otto Pniower, Der Prolog im Himmel in 
Goethes Faust. The article is an attempt to show how Goethe 
came to borrow the basic motif of the “ Prolog im Himmel” 
from the “ Book of Job.” 


Pp. 182-191. Reviews of A. von Gerkan, Das Theater von 
Priene als Einzelanlage und in seiner Bedeutung fiir das hel- 
lenistische Biihnenwesen (1921) (A. Rumpf); G. Neckel, Die 
Ueberlieferungen vom Gotte Balder (1920); R. Meissner, Die 
Kenningar der Skalden (1921) (F. Niedner). 


P. 192. Brief communications by Paul Riibesame and Harry 
Mayne. 

Pp. 193-209. W. Schur, Zwei Fragen der dlteren rémischen 
Verfassungsgeschichte. The two problems discussed in detail 
pertain to the military foundation of the Centuriae (pp. 193- 
201) and to the dictatorship, the consular tribunate and the 
consulate. An analysis of the article cannot be given in a few 
lines. The author clears up many moot points and his con- 
clusions run counter to the well-known views of Mommsen on 
the subjects in question. 


Pp. 209-229. P. Geigenmiiller, Harmonien und _ Disso- 
nanzen bei Dio, Plutarch und Favorin. These three famous 
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contemporaries present numerous and striking points of re- 
semblance in their character, ideals and opinions. Their com- 
mon aim was to educate and elevate their fellowmen, albeit 
they do not always employ the same means to accomplish this 
end. Of the three, Dio Chrysostomos possesses the greater 
energy and infectious enthusiasm. 


Pp. 229-235. A. Dyroff, Die Philosophie des Gaudeamus. 
A learned philological skit which might almost be regarded as 
a parody on certain subtle “Quellenuntersuchungen,” if the 
author were not so evidently in earnest. The oft-recurring 
thought of the evanescent character of all things terrestrial as 
expressed in the line “ ubi sunt qui ante nos in mundo fuere?” 
of the old and still popular student song is traced back through 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucian to the Cynic Menippos of Gadara. 
Horace’s Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi ete. and the 
celebrated passage in Lucr. III 1025-1052 are also said to 
have been inspired by Menippos—“ nebenbei,” to quote the 
author’s own words, “ein Fingerzeig fiir die Zeit der Quelle des 
Lucretius!” It is strange that Dyroff overlooked F. Villon’s 
Ballads of Old-Time Lords and Ladies, in which the old rozos is 
treated at length repeatedly, the stanzas ending with the refrains 
“ But where is the doughty Charlemaine? ”, “ The wind carries 
their like away,” and the famous “ But where are the snows of 
yesteryear ? ” 


Pp. 236-240. G. Mayer, Lenaus Raubschiitz. An appre- 
ciation of the art of this visionary ballad. 


Pp. 241-258. Reviews of Carl W. Blegen, Korakou, a pre- 
historic settlement near Corinth (1921); G. Rodenwaldt, Der 
Fries des Megarons von Mykenai (1921) (F. Studniczka) ; U. v. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Pindaros (1922); B. Schweitzer, 
Herakles: Aufsitze zur griechischen Religions- und Sagenge- 
schichte (1922) (KE. Bethe); T. Frank, Vergil: A Biography 
(1922) (R. Heinze) ; Fritz Knapp, Die kiinstlerische Kultur des 
Abendlandes (1922) (Otto H. Brandt) ; Adolf Hauffen, Johann 
Fischart, Band II (1922) (Alfred Goetze). 


Pp. 255-258. Carl Loewer, Die Antinomie der reinen Ver- 
nunft in Schillers Braut von Messina. 
ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


MUNICH, GERMANY. 


REVIEWS. 


Franklin Edgerton, The Panchatantra Reconstructed. An at- 
tempt to establish the lost original Sanskrit text of the most 
famous of Indian story-collections on the basis of the prin- 
cipal extant versions. Text, Critical Apparatus, Introduc- 
tion, Translation. Volume1: Text and Critical Apparatus. 
Volume 2: Introduction and Translation. (American 
Oriental Series: volumes 2 and 3.) Published by the 
American Oriental Society. New Haven, 1924. 


The history of Paiicatantra studies has up to the present been 
marked into epochs by the publication of two books. The first 
was Theodor Benfey’s Pantschatantra (Leipzig, 1859), which 
exhibited as far as was possible at that time the extent to which 
the Paiicatantra had permeated the fiction literature of Asia and 
Kurope, and thereby inaugurated the study of Comparative 
Literature. The second was Johannes Hertel’s Das Pafcatantra, 
seine Geschichte und seine Verbreitung (Leipzig, 1914). The 
latter contained practically all the available information about 
the literary history of the Paficatantra, its many versions and 
their interrelationships, although it did not attempt to duplicate 
the work already done for the Kalila wa Dimna (the Western 
Asiatic versions of the Paficatantra) in vol. 2 of Chauvin’s 
Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes publiés 
dans Europe chrétienne de 1810 1885. 

This work of Professor Edgerton seems likely to mark a 
third epoch. It aims to supply a want, the lack of which has 
been keenly felt. For the original text of the Paiicatantra, or 
even an approximation, is not preserved for us. Nor are the 
chances good for discovering a MS of it. In fact, the proba- 
bility of getting a text of the original seems so slight that Pro- 
fessor Edgerton’s attempt to restore it is thoroughly justified. 

The method of restoring, or reconstructing, the lost original 
is in brief to compare the texts of the older or more independent 
versions, and to establish their common precipitate as the hypo- 
thetical original. This method is sound. The Tantrakhyayika, 
the Southern Paficatantra group, the Brhatkatha versions, and 
the Pahlavi recension as preserved in its descendants, have well 
distinguished traditions, and provide a satisfactory basis for 
such work. It is true that not all these streams of descent are 
always of equal value; and it sometimes takes a nice sense of 
discrimination to decide which comes nearest the original, or 
which pair, in many cases, is to be preferred to the other. There 
is expansion, omission, corruption; but the minute and pains- 
taking examination of them in comparison with one another 
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makes it possible in a surprisingly large number of cases to 
deduce the exact wording of their common source, and in nearly 
all other cases to deduce the sense. 

The most gratifying feature of the work is the presentation in 
small bits and assembling of the material on which the recon- 
struction is based. This is done in a “ Critical Apparatus,” 
printed on the same page as the reconstructed text and just 
below it. Since the variants are numerous and lengthy, this 
part of the work is the largest and represents the most labor. 
No pains have been spared to make it accurate and it can be 
relied upon. With the aid of this Apparatus it is possible with 
comparatively small trouble for any scholar to examine Professor 
Edgerton’s reconstruction critically and appraise it, and also to 
examine and appraise any new MS of a known or hitherto un- 
known Paiicatantra version that may be discovered. As a kind 
of index to the reconstructed text and the Critical Apparatus 
there are a Conspectus of Stories (vol. 2, pp. 190-191) and a 
Conspectus of Text Units (vol. 2, pp. 192-258). By examining 
this latter table it is possible at a glance to determine the por- 
tions of the individual recensions on which the reconstruction is 
based, and also to determine the degree to which each recension 
represents the original. The Critical Apparatus and the Con- 
spectus of Text Units should be essential tools for all further 
work on the literary history of the Sanskrit versions of the 
Pancatantra. 

Paradoxically, a less valuable feature of the book is the actual 
text of the reconstruction. Sound as are the methods of Pro- 
fessor Edgerton, accurate as is his application of them, free of 
dogmatism as are his conclusions, nevertheless the fact remains 
that the printed text cannot be accepted unquestioningly as that 
of the lost original, nor does Edgerton himself expect us to 
accept it. By the use of typographical devices he indicates what 
he regards as certain and what as uncertain, whether as concerns 
wording, sense, or even mere reproduction of something, possibly 
different, which he thinks stood at that place in the text, although 
we cannot determine its sense. Thus, while the verses are in 
general free of doubt, the prose is something like fifty per cent 
uncertain as to exact wording, and five to eight per cent “ cannot 
with certainty be attributed to the original.” The percentage of 
sentences, phrases, or words that “may fail to reproduce even 
the general idea of the original, altho the evidence shows that 
the original had something where they stand,” is much smaller. 
That means that Professor Edgerton himself is doubtful whether 
his printed text actually reproduces the original. Nor would it 
be possible to reconstruct any text that would be wholly satis- 
factory. There would always be an element of subjectivity that 
would prevent the acceptance of such a work with the confidence 
inspired by the original work. <A scholar would not be likely to 
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content himself with the reading of the reconstruction ; he would 
always want to consult the readings of the versions on which it 
is based. Any restoration of the Paficatantra, valuable though 
it might be, could never be an adequate substitute for the lost 
original. 

One of the most important features of Professor Edgerton’s 
study is the new light it throws upon the question of the inter- 
relationship of the various recensions of the Pancatantra. 
Hertel in his Das Paficatantra published a genealogical table of 
the versions which, it is true, was at once questioned by Edgerton 
(A. J. P. 36. 253 ff.) but not finally refuted to the satisfaction of 
all scholars. Hertel’s theories were based upon the examination 
of a small number of selected passages and were not conclusive. 
Edgerton now tests these theories by all the passages, refutes 
them, and establishes his own genealogical table on the basis of 
these new studies. There can be no question as to which method 
is the sounder, or which results are the preferable. 

The chief points of difference between Edgerton and Hertel 
are indicated by the former in vol. 2, pp. 10 f., whilst his genea- 
logical table appears in the same volume, p. 48. The prime 
disagreement lies inthe fact that Hertel considers all the ex- 
isting Paficatantra versions to be descended through two streams, 
one of which gave rise to the Tantrakhyayika, the other to all 
the remaining extant recensions; of these two traditions that of 
the Tantrakhyayika is by far the preferable. Edgerton, on the 
other hand, thinks that there are four streams of descent, namely, 
Tantrakhyayika (with Textus Simplicior and Pirnabhadra), 
the Southern Paficatantra group, the Brhatkatha, and the Pah- 
lavi, and “ positive agreement between versions belonging to any 
two of these constitutes prima facie evidence of the reading of 
the original Paficatantra.” That means, accordingly, that 
Tantrakhyayika has no position of preference. After examining 
the evidence brought forward by Edgerton (vol. 2, pp. 89 ff.), I 
can only say that I agree. In fact, my own work on Book II 
of the Panicatantra had already led me to believe that such was 
the case ; although I would have made one reservation. I would 
have looked upon the Jain versions (Simplicior and Pirna- 
bhadra) as comprising a fifth independent stream of descent, ex- 
cept where Pirnabhadra was obviously directly under the influ- 
ence of Tantrakhyaiyika. However, after studying Edgerton’s 
arguments (vol. 2, pp. 72 ff.), I agree that the Jain versions be- 
long within the Tantrakhyadyika tradition. It does not seem 
that it will be possible for Hertel to defend his table against the 
mass of evidence Edgerton has presented or to destroy the 
genealogy that Edgerton has established. 

To some degree the general effect of Professor Edgerton’s book 
is marred by the frequent reference to Hertel’s theories and to 
Hertel. It is true that Hertel had to be refuted and his erro- 
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neous notions shown to be such, and it seems to the reviewer 
that Edgerton has done this work well; but it would perhaps 
have been better if this refutation had been done in journal 
articles, to which reference could have been made in the book. 
Future users of the book will hardly want to spend much time in 
examining the disputations with which Hertel’s errors are ex- 
posed and the Tantrakhyayika is “ put in its place.” They will 
be more interested in the constructive portions of the book, which 
make it valuable as a work of reference. Moreover, if such 
matter had been relegated to a journal article, the compass of 
the work might have been so reduced that it could have been 
put in a single volume. 

There are, of course, a number of minor points on which any 
reviewer might disagree with Professor Edgerton. In the case 
of the present reviewer these disagreements chiefly concern the 
choice of wording in uncertain cases. For example, there are 
the names of the crow ministers in Book IV. Edgerton adopts 
the readings Uddivin, Adivin, Samndivin, and Pradivin, which 
are found only in Somadeva, rejecting the agreement of Tan- 
trikhyayika and the Southern Pajicatantra on Uddipin, Adipin, 
etc., although he prints his text in such a way as to indicate 
that his reading is not certain. His reasons, as stated in vol. 2, 
pp. 152 f., are in brief that the latter group of names, derived 
from the root dip “to shine,” are not good crow names, while 
the former group, derived from the root di “to fly” are. Nor 
can the root dip in these forms be extended in its use to mean 
“brilliant (intellectually),” for the crow ministers are not 
brilliant, but stupid. I do not think his reasons final. It is 
true that the names from the root dip would not parallel the 
corresponding names of the owl ministers, which are good names, 
but it is not after all necessary that the parallelism between the 
names should be complete. Also, the crow ministers are not 
stupid. Their advice is merely inferior to that of Cirajivin, 
who, however, is not only intelligent, but in the story’s eyes is 
a positive political genius. Their remarks are thoroughly in 
accord with the teachings of the books on niti (polity) ; his, as 
he himself states (Section 119), surpasses that found in the 
authorities. The one objection that can be made to the adoption 
of the names in dip is that of making the root mean “ brilliant ” 
in an intellectual sense. To do so, one has to refer to Pali 
derivatives meaning “ commentary ” or to the word Dipamkara 
(Light-Maker), a title of the Buddha, none of which is satis- 
factory. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the Hindus them- 
selves found the names appropriate to crow ministers, although 
we do not see the precise twist of meaning they gave them. 

Again, in the case of the puzzling story Book IT, 2, “ Husked 
Sesame for Husked,” it seems to me that both Edgerton and 
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Hertel have not fully appreciated the main point. In the 
original Pajicatantra the point was not that husked sesame was 
exchanged for husked or for unhusked; the point was that there 
was any exchange at all. This is all that is properly deducible 
from the catch verse and the story itself. After husking sesame, 
one would not naturally want to exchange it; nor, further, would 
one want to exchange white sesame,—which is the kind usually 
used as a grain food,—for black sesame, which is usually em- . 
ployed for the manufacture of oil. 

However, the pointing out of differences of opinion on minor 
points does not impair the worth of the book as a whole. It is 
in. general authoritative and probably the most scholarly work 
ever produced on the Paficatantra. 

W. Norman Brown. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


The Works of Aristotle, Translated into English under the 
Editorship of W. D. Ross. 8°. Vol. XI (pp. 1354-1462): 
Rhetorica, by W. Rhys Roberts; De Rhetorica ad Alexan- 
drum, [by] E. 8S. Forster; De Poetica, [by] Ingram 
Bywater. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. 


This noble enterprise goes on apace; though, oddly enough, 
while the present volume should close the series, Volume I, 
which will contain the logical treatises, has yet to appear. For 
the rest, the only parts still to be issued are these: Vol. VII 
(the Problems) entire; in Vol. II, the Physica; in Vol. ITI, 
De Anima; and in Vol. IX, the Nicomachean Ethics. We can 
not complain. It is only a tribute to the interwoven pattern of 
Aristotle’s thought that, for example, we miss the Topics and 
Sophistical Refutations—not to say the Nicomachean Ethics— 
when we approach the end of the series and take up the Rhetoric. 

The translation of the Rhetoric is masterly. Professor 
Roberts was eminently well-fitted for his task; and those who 
are acquainted with his fine work on ‘ Longinus’ (1899), 
Demetrius (1902), and Dionysius (1910), will agree that, in 
view of the difficulties, he has now even surpassed himself. The 
treatise On the Sublime, if it challenges a modern writer to 
equal its style, is at all events by nature readable. The Aristo- 
telian treatise is not. In long stretches it is terribly condensed, 
at its worst it is abrupt and thorny, and at best it is not smooth 
Greek for the specialist however mature. The reviewer, who is 
no adept, had translated in manuscript one-half of the Rhetorte 
before learning that Professor Roberts had begun and virtually 
finished his work, even to the reading of proofs. My estimate 
therefore is not haphazard. Jebb’s version, posthumously issued, 
is often admirably terse and true, but the editor, Sandys, failed 
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to compare it systematically with the text; and the number of 
omitted phrases is disconcerting. Welldon’s, which is ampler in 
style, and at times a better rendering, nevertheless on the whole 
is not so good; and it is out of print. There was room for a 
new translation. Professor Roberts has aimed at a golden mean, 
which is not quite midway between Jebb and Welldon, and he is 
so careful and felicitous that, without having consulted either 
(while engaged with this undertaking), he has made a signifi- 
cant advance upon both. Like King Alfred, he translates word 
for word when that is desirable, and sense for sense when there 
is need to amplify. He has come near to making the Rhetoric 
a readable English book as a whole. This notable achievement 
gratifies and disturbs the reviewer—who nevertheless may yet, 
thanks to private encouragement from Professor Roberts, com- 
plete a labor which has a different aim from that of the Oxford 
translation. 

We may note one or two special points. It was a happy 
thought to render the recurrent word rézos, not by ‘topic,’ or 
‘commonplace,’ but by ‘line of argument,’ and to clarify the 
subject yet more in the Index (s.v. ‘argument, lines of’). 
Helpful footnotes contain alternative translations of other words, 
explain various difficulties that are not purely verbal, and give 
the necessary references to works and persons that are men- 
tioned or cited by Aristotle. Indeed, the space accorded to 
footnotes and introductory matter is more generous than has 
been usual in the series. An excellent abstract (pp. vii-xv) is 
given by way of Contents. There are thirteen pages of Index. 

Of the few adverse criticisms we might record, only one is 
important enough for mention. In 1411°18-20 we read: ‘ There 
is also the iambic line of Anaxandrides about the way his daugh- 
ters put off marrying— 


My daughters’ marriage-bonds are overdue.’ 


Jebb and Sandys made the same mistake. As I pointed out 
five years ago, in A.J.P. XLI. 50, ‘The daughters (rov Ovyarépwv) 
are the maidens (ai wap8évo.) of Anaxandrides only in the sense 
that they figured in a comedy by this poet’; they might well 
be the daughters of Danaus in a comic treatment of the Sup- 
pliant Maidens. Elsewhere, in a note on 1412°34, Professor 
Roberts cites my article as it was reported to him by Mr. 
Greenwood for its bearing on the joke about Nicon the harpist, 
and emends the Greek in accordance with my suggestion; it 
would have been well to consult A. J. P. at first hand. 

For want of technical knowledge I must rapidly pass over the 
translation by Professor E. S. Forster of De Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum. The translation is clear and smooth. The trans- 
lator may be reminded that ‘first’ is a good English adverb; 
there is no call in 1434°34 to write ‘ firstly.? Here again there 
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is a useful Index, though we can make little of the reference to 
‘Enthymemes’ under 1440°11. 

The last unit in the volume, and in the series, is Bywater’s 
well-known translation of the Poetics. The general editor has sup- 
plied it with a brief abstract (Contents), footnotes, and an 
Index; otherwise he leads us to think that it has been exactly 
reprinted from Bywater’s monumental edition of 1909. I have 
noted but one, slight, deviation, in 1447°18, and this is toward 
a more precise following of the order of words in the Greek; the 
change does not occur in the reprint of 1920—the booklet with 
a Preface by Gilbert Murray. The reverence in which the 
memory of Bywater is held at Oxford is naturally great; but 
it is a question whether the truest reverence for the scholar and 
his effort might not have been shown in further deviations. The 
former co-editor of this series, Professor J. A. Smith, might 
well have asked for one or two; see his article of last summer 
in the Classical Quarterly X VIII. 165-8, and see also my article 
(which, if he had known of it, would have saved him from writ- 
ing his) in Classical Philology XIII (1918). 251-61, revised in 
An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy (1922), pp. 290-305. 
Further, the brilliant emendations of Gudeman in Philologus 
LXXVI. 239-65, and his German translation of the Poetics 
(Leipzig, 1921), must be reckoned with by any one who under- 
takes to publish an English translation; his article in Satura 
Berolinensis (1924), pp. 50-60, probably reached England too 
late to be of service. We may be sure that Bywater himself, 
had he lived, would have made due use of work that appeared 
in the fifteen years between 1909 and 1924, or at all events in 
the interval since 1911 when he separately issued his Greek text 
of 1909. In particular, he doubtless would have repented his 
own chief violence to the traditional order of the text, namely, 
his transposition, in the English rendering, of four lines, 
1456°7-10, to a point after péxp: rod rédovs in 1455°32, wherein 
he followed the bad opinion of Susemihl. It seemed to me in 
1913 that my ‘Amplified Version’ (p. 62) made clear the 
sequence of thought in 1456°3-10, and absolutely vindicated the 

raditional order of the four lines in question; and I have since 
found no person, and no argument, to shake my interpretation 
of the sequence. This interpretation, after all, has the best of 
arguments on its side, in that it makes sound sense, sustains the 
manuscripts, and is sustained by them. Bywater’s translation is 
so good —such an improvement, for example, upon that of 
Butcher—that it deserves to be made a little better. And some 
members of the school he set in motion at Oxford are so com- 
petent in the text of Aristotle that, like him, they should be 
very wide-awake for hints that may reach them from other small 
corners of the world. 

LANE Cooper. 
‘CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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(1) Galeni In Hippocratis Prorrheticum 1, De comate secundum 
Hippocratem, In Hippocratis Prognosticum. Ediderunt 
Hermannus Diels, Ioannes Mewaldt, Iosephus Heeg. Lipsiae 
et Berolini in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. MCMXV. Pp. 
xxxiili + 490. M. 27. 


(2) Paulus Aegineta. Edidit I. L. Heiberg. Pars Prior. Libri 
I-IV. Pars Altera. Libri V-VII. Lipsiae et Berolini in 
aedibus B. G. Teubneri. MCMXXI, MCMXXIV. Pp.x+ 
388; vi-+ 414. M. 41. 


(3) Quinti Sereni Liber medicinalis. Edidit Fridericus Vollmer. 
Lipsiae et Berolini in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. MCMXVI. 
Pp. xxiv-+ 80. M. 5.20. 


(4) Marcelli De medicamentis liber. Recensuit Maximilianus 
Niedermann. Lipsiae et Berolini in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. 
MCMXVI. Pp. xxxv + 368. M. 20. 


Of this list 1 and 2 belong to the Corpus Medicorum Grae- 
corum, bearing the numbers V. 9, 2 and IX. 1 and 2; and 3 and 
4 are numbered II. 3 and V. in the Corpus Medicorum Latt- 
norum. 

It is possible here to do no more than notice these volumes, a 
critical examination of which would require many pages. For 
our purposes it is perhaps enough to say that the texts here 
presented are edited with the solid scholarship which charac- 
terizes both these important series. The treatises of Galen fell 
to scholars whose competence is everywhere recognized, and their 
work is such as to increase our debt to them. Presumably this 
is the last number of the Greek Corpus to which Diels was 
permitted to make a considerable contribution ; but his influence 
will be felt more or less even in those which have not yet been 
definitely taken in hand, because he planned the whole. Changes 
in detail are inevitable, because the work of the scholar is never 
final. When one edits a text, one naturally studies it with 
special care, and may find it other than one supposed. Thus 
there may be a gain to scholarship from the preparation of a 
critical edition quite aside from the improved text. Some years 
ago, when I was occupied with Hippocrates, I read Galen’s 
commentaries with some care and noted many peculiarities, 
which I meant to take up later, if time and strength sufficed ; 
among other impressions I noted in particular that Iepi tpodis 
was almost certainly spurious. It is therefore with relief and 
satisfaction that I now observe that this judgment is confirmed 
by Dr. Nelson, of Upsala, who undertook that treatise for the 
Corpus. In like manner Ilepi yvydv has been found to be 
falsely attributed to Galen, and both treatises are therefore to 
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be included with others of the kind in vol. XI. Heiberg’s edi- 
tion of Paul of Aegina is altogether admirable. To appreciate 
the gain resulting from the new editions one has only to com- 
pare them over a dozen pages with the best texts hitherto avail- 
able. The new Corpus is indispensable to all who need to con- 
sult the ancient medical writers, and to that class belong many 
who do not suspect it. 

The Puschmann Institute of Leipzig is to be commended for 
its support of the Latin Corpus. The works of Serenus (or 
Serenius?) and Marcellus do not of course have a substantive 
value comparable to that of the major medical treatises of the 
Greeks, but there was unquestionably need of dependable editions 
of them, and in those provided by Vollmer and Niedermann that 
need is fully met. The indices to these volumes will prove 
interesting to Latinists and will probably tempt many to read 


the texts themselves. 
W. A. HEIDEt. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


The Clausulae in the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine. A Dis- 
sertation etc. by the Rev. GRAHAM REYNOLDS. The Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D.C. (= Patristic 
Series, Vol. VII.) 1924. Pp. xi, 65. 


This careful and methodical study is a welcome addition to 
our knowledge of the rules governing the clausula; it is the 
mature fruit of an incidental suggestion to a Yale under- 
graduate. Utilizing the methods of Bornecque, Zielinski, and 
A. C. Clark, ReYNoups proves that in the City of God, Augus- 
tine’s clausulae are “ both metrical and rhythmical, for both the 
distribution of the quantities and the position of the accents are 
regulated by constant and consistent laws.” Incidentally he gets 
confirmation of fecerimus and illius, huiismodi and quodam- 
modo, and much else interesting to the student of late Latin. 
It is a pity more Americans do not engage in similar studies, 
which need no large library, and are most illuminating. Prof. 
Deferrari should be congratulated on this valuable addition to 
his series. 

CHartes Upson Crark. 


NortH HatLey, QUEBEC. 
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Il Codice 490 della Biblioteca Capitolare di Lucca e la Scuola 
Scrittoria Lucchese (Sec. VIII-IX): Contributi allo 
Studio della Minuscola Precarolina in Italia. Di Luter 
ScHIAPARELLI. Roma, presso la Biblioteca Vaticana. 1924 
(= Studi e Testi 36). Octavo. Pp. 115; 8 plates. 


It was an excellent idea to reissue in this inexpensive series 
ScHIAPARELLI’s introduction to the costly facsimile volume (II 
of the Codices . . . Bybliothecae Vaticanae) devoted to the 
famous Lucca MS of the Liber Pontificalis. This composite 
book is intensely interesting paleographically, for in the num- 
erous hands—rustic uncial, semiuncial, semicursive, cursive, 
minuscule, in all possible intergradations—observers long ago 
noted a strong Spanish (Visigothic) influence. SCHIAPARELLI 
subjects this to a searching analysis, and comes to the tentative 
conclusion that the Lucca scriptorium had among its instructors 
Spanish calligraphers, driven out by the Moors. Lucca, he 
thinks, would be for the Visigothic hand in Italy a center such 
as Bobbio was for the Insular. One is tempted to bring into 
connection with this center the Visigothic MSS in Verona, La 
Cava and Monte Cassino; at any rate they ought to be reéxam- 
ined for traces of Luccan provenance. Twenty-two photographic 
facsimiles throw all necessary light on the text, which is most 
valuable to all students of early Latin paleography. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
NortH HatLEY, QUEBEC. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Autran (C.) Introduction 4 V’étude critique du nom propre grec. 
Trois fascicules. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1925. 20 fres. each fascicle. 


Carpenter (Rhys). The Greeks in Spain. London, New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1925. viii+ 180 pp. $2.00. (Bryn Mawr 
Notes and Monographs VI.) 


Euripide. Tome IV. Les Troyennes, Iphigénie en Tauride, Slectre. 
Texte ¢tabli et traduit par Léon Parmentier et Henri Gregoire. Paris, 
Les Belles Lettres, 1925. Pp. 25 + 244 double pages. 20 fr. 


Gaselee (Stephen). An Anthology of Medieval Latin. London, 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1925. Pp, xii+ 139. 7/6 net. 

Grant (Mary A.) The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the Laughable. 
Madison, 1924. (University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, No. 21.) 166 pp. 


Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry George Liddell and Robert 
Scott. A New Edition. Revised and augmented throughout by Henry 
Stuart Jones with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie and with the 
coéperation of many scholars. Part I: A—’AroBaivw. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press; New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. 
44-+ 192 pp. $3.50. 
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Hamilton (Alfred Porter). Compounds of the Word “Cow.” Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania diss. Philadelphia, 1923. 59 pp. 8°. 

Hespéris. Archives berbéres et Bulletin de l'Institut des Hautes- 
Etudes Marocaines. Année 1924, 3e Trimestre. Paris, Larose. 

Hiéeg (Carsten). Les Saracatsans. Une tribu nomade grecque. I, 
Etude linguistique. Thése . .. de l’Université de Copenhague. Paris, 
Edouard Champion; Copenhague, V. Pio-Povl Branner, 1925. xx+ 
311 pp. 

Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres. Edidit Ernestus Diehl, 
Fasc. 5. Berlin, Weidmann, 1925. Pp. 321-400. M. 3.75. 

Inter-America. English: Volume VIII, No. 4, April 1925. New 
York, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. XV, No. 1. July 1924. Philadelphia, 
Published by the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. 

Journal of Education and the School World. March and April, 1925, 
London, William Rice. 

Language. Journal of the Linguistic Society of America. Vol. I, 
No. 1, March, 1925. Baltimore, Waverly Press, Inc. 

Lindsay, W. M. Palaeographia latina. Part III. London, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1924. (St. Andrews University Publications, 
XIX.) 66pp. 15 plates. : 

Lowe (Clarence George). The Manuscript Tradition of Pseudo- 
Plutarch’s Vitae Decem Oratorum. Urbana, Published by the University 
of Illinois Press. (University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, Vol. IX, November, 1924, No. 4.) 53 pp. $1.00. 

Mannix (Sister Mary Dolorosa). Sancti Ambrosii Oratio de Obitu 
Theodosii. Text, Translation, Introduction and Commentary. A diss. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of America, 1925. Pp. 
xv + 166. (The Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies, 
Vol, IX.) 

Meyer (Ernst). Die Grenzen der hellenistischen Staaten in Klein- 
asien. Ziirich, Leipzig, Orell Fiissli, 1925. Pp. xvi+ 186. M. 16. 

Philological Quarterly. Vol. IV, No. 2, April 1925. Iowa City, 
Published at the University of Iowa. 

Platon. Oeuvres compiétes. Tome VIII, 3¢ partie. Le Sophiste. 
Texte établi et traduit par Auguste Diés. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 
1925. Pp. 267-300; 301-391 (double pages). 14 fr. 

Pocket Oxford Dictionary of Current English. Compiled by F. 4. 
Fowler and H. W. Fowler. Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1925. xvi-+ 1000 pp. $1.50. 

Ranulf (Svend). Der eleatische Satz vom Widerspruch. Kjgbenhavn, 
Kristiania, London, Berlin, Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1924. 222 pp. 8°. 

Schulz (Otto Th.) Die Rechtstitel und Regierungsprogramme auf 
rémischen Kaisermiinzen. Paderborn, Ferdinand Schéningh, 1925. 
(Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, XIII. Bd. 4. Hft.) 
x + 124 pp. 

Seg] (Fr.) Vom Kentrites bis Trapezus. Eine Gestimmung des 
Weges der Zehntausend durch Armenien. Erlangen, U. Biittner. 60 
pp. M. 1.20. 

Southey (Robert). The Lives and Works of the Uneducated Poets, 
edited by J.S. Childers. London, Humphrey Milford; New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. xv + 214. $1.20. 


